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{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 


IN THRALL. 


BY ‘“‘THE SECOND.” 





HE came slowly down the ter- 
race, swinging her fan by its sil- 
ver cord and looking straight 
before her, absently. Not the 
sort of a girl to criticise, by any 
means, this Maud Trevanyon. 
One’s first glance took in a slen- 
der figure, girlish, yet proudly 
poised; the next, a star white 
face, wide, cool brown eyes, heav- 
ily lashed, delicate brows, and a 
coiled knot of soft, dead gold hair. 

There was a flutter of carmine 
on her cheek, this evening, and 
a dreamy curve upon her mouth, 
which was half haughtiness, half 
tender pain. Stooping to gather 
@ rose, blooming on one of the sloping beds, a crystal 
raindrop slipped from ite crimson heart, and fell 
upon the ring which sparkled on her finger. A month 
ago she would have smiled, and ten to one, kissed 
the scintillant circlet shyly; to-night she drew back 
her hand, with a gesture of impatience, angry to be 
reminded of what her day-dreaming had so nearly 
made her ignore. 

As she had sauntered down the terrace, two men 
had watched her from the window; as she flung the 
flower-tear from her hand, the two men watched her 
still. One, a man, muscular, resolute-eyed, black- 
browed, and almost remarkable in his height and 
strength of appearance; the other, with a face like a 
beautiful picture, so taultless was it in its statuesque 
perfection. The first, Maud Trevanyon’s guardian, 
protector and betrothed husband; the second, the 
man who, with his splendor of beauty, held her 
spellbound—in thrall. 

As one man marked the emotion, a strange quiver 
shook his mouth. As the other noted it, he laughed 
musically, stroking his blonde mustache. 





even dewdrops must not touch it. Charming Maud! 
Fortunate Jerome! 


* * Kise it, love, and pat it by, 
If it can change, why, so can I,’*’ 


he sang, leaning through the open window. 

She bent lower over the flower-bed, but he was 
quite near enough to see the long lashes tremble as 
they drooped, and the cloud of rosy color shimmer on 
her cheek. She gathered a handful of blossoms be- 
fore the carnation faded again; when it did, she lift- 
ed her face, laughing a low, sweet laugh. 

‘* How faithful you must be,” she said, “if your 
love is like a flower. See what achange of place will 
do.” And, with a swift movement, she tossed the 
rose through the window, where it fell shattered at 
his feet. He picked it up with a curious curve on his 
lip. 

“Tf you mean it for an emblem, you have not given 
it a fair trial. You should have thrown me a bud or 
alily—perhaps such a marble star as you wear in 
your hair. A blighted rcse will always shatter, a 
half-blown blossom would have fallen at my feet per- 
fect, and given me the chance to teach it fairer bloom- 
ing as I wore it at my heart. Why did you not choose 
better?” 

** When I have finished my bouquet, I will come 
in and tell you,” she said, trying to speak lightly. 
“ Where is Jerome?” 

‘* Where is Jerome?” he echoed. ‘‘After all my 
floral eloquence you turn to Jerome. Well, one can 
hardly expect anything else under existing circum- 
stances. Jerome was here a moment ago, but, as I 








~ see him now, I conclude he has vanished into 


‘“‘ And so the mark of bondage is so precious that . 


es 
thin air. How long shall you keep me in waiting, 
Madame !’Imperatrice?”’ ! 

“Until I am ready,” she answered, breaking off a 
spray of clematis from a vine above her head. 

He watched her silently, as she completed her 
work, smiling the rare, brilliant smile which was so | 
peculiar to him; smiling with an intense artistic 
pleasure at the beautiful picture she made. Above, 
the swinging vines of honeysuckle and clematis cast 
the shadow of their leaves upon her delicate dress; 
through the foliage, the bursting of a cloud-impris- 
oned sunset floated in an ambient mist over ber gild- 
ed hair, over her snowy face, with its flicker of flame- 
color, over the fair, slender hand, uplifted with its : 
burden of fragile sprigs and heavy tassels of purple. 

** A waxen lily herself,” he said; “a waxen lily, 
bound to a clod of the earth earthy by a girl’s foolish 
fancy and a sparkling ring. I wonder what she is 
thinking about? 

What was she thinking about? What could she 
be thinking about? She was thinking of the splen- 
dor of the watching eyes, whose magnetism made 
her sweet stateliness a struggle, of the broken rose 
she had first gathered, of the ring upon her finger; 
but, more than all, of the seeming sadness in the tone 
of his words: ‘‘ Why did you not choose better?” 

Did he care? (That old, girlish question!) Was 
it the thought of the choice she had made which had 
brought the sad tenderness into his voice as he spoke? 
Her face was turned away from him, but she knew 
that. he watched her by the very quiver of her heart. 
Jerome had watched her a thousand times before— 
Jerome who was to be her husband—and she had 
smiled back into his dark face, sweetly calm, not 
shaken, as she was to-night, with passionate tremor 
—not fighting, as she was to-night, against a wild 
longing to turn her beautiful, proud face to him, and 
let him read all that her soul had written upon it. 

This was what she was thinking about; this was 
what the man knew she was thinking about, as he 
idly asked himself the question. 

‘* Now I am ready,” she said, at last, ‘‘ and I think 
I bave a sufficient number of blossoms to prove or 
disprove your theory, as the case may be.”’ 

“O Jerome!” as, passing up the steps, she came 
upon him in the hall. 

‘* Bouquet-making, as usual!” smiling down upon | 
her from his great height, as if she had been a baby. 
* But what are we to say about those little slippers | 
you have been pattering in the wet grass for the last 
half bour?” 

“ We are to say nothing. The garden looked so 





fresh after the shower I could not resist it. Come | 
and help me to listen to Mr. St. Maur’s explanation 
of a theory of love and lilies.” 

She spoke jestingly, but her glance did not meet 
his, and she was playing with her flowers nervously. i 
If she had but looked up into his face, and caught 
the patient sadness in his eyes! but she did not, 
standing, with drooping lids, drawing out the rain- 
sparkling blossoms and replacing them. She had 
wished, a little wistfully, that he would cowe with 
her, thinking that, perhaps, the sight of his dark 
face, in forcibly reminding her of her bond, would 
help her to resist the witchery of the brighter smile, 
but the man was keener-sizhted than she had fancied, 
and read her tell-tale tremor with a bitter pang. 

He bent and drew a spray of crape myrtle from her 
hand, and having drawn it, as if by accident, touch- 
ed her ring with its stem. 

“TI am going out,” he said; ‘‘and so must leave; 
you to your own strength against St. Maur’s love | 
theories. I hope his love will be more lasting than 
his emblem, Maud.” 

* How cold he is!” she said, as she watched him | 
stride down the terrace. ‘‘I shall get ro help from ! 
him.” And with a little resentful sigh she opened 
the parlor door. 

“ At length!” said St. Maur. “ First wet gardens, 
next flowers, and, last but not least, that happy 
Jerome!” 








seems to me to be rather a disconnected affair,” said | 


Mand, seating herself in Jerome’s great cushioned 
chair. ‘ Begin at the beginning, and explain at 
length while [ arrange my flowers.” 

Gay and insouciant as her manner was, he could 
see the self-reproach which it was meant to veil, and 
it pleased him, too, inasmuch as it gave into bis 
hands another link of the dreamed chain of power. 

“The St. Maurian theory,” he began, lightly, toy- 
ing with the vermilion queen rose, “ holds that love 
is like a flower, and—” 

“Consequently fades in a day,” interrupted Maud. 

“No. Consequently is precious and beautiful ; con- 
sequently adores the fairest things; consequently 
should only be trusted into tender hands. Of what 
worth is a lily—my lily,” with the magnetic eyes on 
her face—“ to a clown. He gathers it, he sees it is 
fair, but that is all. He does not look at it, as I 
would look at it, with tenderness which is almost 
awe. He sees the snow of the marble cup, but he 
scarcely cares to wonder at the beauty of the golden 
heart it holds, shimmering like an imprisoned sun- 
beam, making its beautiful prison still more beauti- 
fal. I compare love to a flower only in its splendor 
and fragility. The day of the flower is the life of the 
man or woman. In tender hands, the beauty of a 
flower will last a day; in tender hands the beauty of 
love will last a life. What do you think of my 
theory ?”’ 

“It is a beautiful one. But what about the rhap- 
sody of roses? I did not understand it in the least, 
and I should like it explained. It began poetically, 
through the window, and treated chiefly on roses 
and rosebuds, love, lilies, and other things equally 
interesting. Please goon.” 

She spoke quickly, as though half afraid to trust 
her voice, and bending her head over her lapful of 
flowers. 

The man looked at her for a moment, steadily, so 
steadily, indeed, that at last she raised her face, in a 
little struggle at defiance. An instant she met his 
glance firmly; the next, the white lids, shivering, 
drooped over her eyes. 

** You choose a storm-beaten rose as an emblem of 
love,’’ he said, slowly; ‘‘a light touch shattered it. 
My rhapsody, as you call it, was only intended to 
show that you might have madea better choice.” 

‘* Having made the choice, I abide by it,”? she an- 


, swered, almost haughtily. 


‘* Why did I not choose better?” she said to herself, 
again and again, as she stood that night before the 
dark picture that hung upon the chamber wall. 
“Am I giving the lilies of my love into careless 
hands?” 

Standing, as she stood to-night, often before the 
sombre eyes had spoken worlds to her, the pictured 
face softened into rare tenderness; now it seemed 
gloomily cold, and she turned away from it, feeling 
bitter and angry. A few weeks ago she had been so 
happy! She bad kissed the little ring every night, 
and slept with her cheek upon it, looking forward to 
her future with a serene trustfulness which was al- 
most childish. . 

Just such a woman as there are hundreds of, was 
Maud Trevanyon. A woman in years and grace of 
manner; at heart a very child, inexperienced and 
believing. Rearedin luxury and retinement, seclud- 
ed as a pretty novice behind the convent vars, hidden 
from all sights and sounds of outer life through sev- 
enteen years of babyhood, and then, with her girlish 
burden of book-gleaned thoughts and ideas, stepping 
suddenly across the boundary into womanhood, 
standing, with large eyes softly dilate, wondering at 
the world! 

Four years before she had come, achild, to Jerome’s 
house. He was ten years older than herself, and had 
been the dearest friend of her father, who, on his dy- 
ing bed, had appointed him her guardian. Since 
then she had grown, froma child trightened at hia 
sombreness, into a girl sweet and stately, obeying, 
yet ruling him, presiding queen regnant over his 
home. He had warmed from his coldness under the 


“ And now, Mr. St. Maur, for the theory, which | influence of her beauty; he had cared for her and 


loved her, guarded her from dignified Miss Decima, 








his maiden sister and housekeeper, and in fact, made 
himself necessary to her. If anything was wanted, 
who could procure it but Jerome? If Queen Maud 
was an invalid, who could wait on her like Jerome? 
If she would go out, who could take care of her like 
Jerome? Maud used to lean back on her velvet 
cushions and watch him, with a little pleased won- 
der, at his solemn, splendid eyes, and his black brows, 
comparing him to rugged Geraint and brave Sir 
Lancelot; in fancy clothing him in casque and breast- 
pla‘e, and sending him to joust for diamonds. She 
did not think, at first, that the beauty he would tilt 
for would be hers, but the time came when he told 
her. Standing in the scented garden, one summer 
nigbt, she learned that there was no beauty to him 
on earth but hers, no sunshine but the aureole of her 
gilded hair. 

Jerome love her! Her wreaths of lemon-blossom 
slipped to the ground as she looked up into his face. 
There was a great deal to be read in it—something 
which she had often wondered at, but never under- 
stood. She knew what it meant now. The magnifi- 
cence of love, in his wondrous eyes, woke her heart to 
strange thrills, and, dropping both pretty hands on 
his strong arm, she laid her cheek upon them, 

He read the answer. It was so like her; the pret- 
ty, graceful action, the soft little touches of the slen- 
der hands! Slight things, in themselves, but speak- 
ing volumes from her. 

This was a year ago, and in that year she had not 
learned much of grave Jerome’s heart. She was not 
so passionately earnest as he was; loving him, in a 
sweet, serene way, whose calmness almost troubled 
him. The time had not yet come when she could 
read her heart rightly. Sometimes, watching her 
perfect face, his very soul shook with fear that she 
was not so wholly his as he had hoped she would be. 

At last St Maur came, and then hia doubts grew 
to be certainties. The graceful tenderness was ren- 
dered him as by right, but he had never brought the 
palpitant crimson to her cheek with a word, as this 
man could. The beautiful eyes met his calmly; be- 
fore St. Maur’s they drooped, weighted with sweet 
bash fulness. 

He read it all in silence, and then drew back, leav- 
ing her to fight the battle herself. He could not have 
been less intrusive if he had been a mere stranger 
to her. In her first struggles with remorse she won- 
dered, a little resentfully, that the old tenderness 
seemed so utterly past, but the time came when, in 
spite of her self-reproach, she was thankful that he 
demanded nothing from her. 

In her inexperienced mind there was no doubt of 
the truth and honor of the man who had made bim- 
self so dear to her. His glances thrilled her because 
they had but one meaning, because they expressed 
but one sweet thought. If she had doubted him but 
once, that instant his power would have fied, but, 
spellbound as she was by the proudly tender eyes, 
doubt was out of the question. 

“ Jerome,” said Miss Decima to her brother, one 
evening, “ are you blind?” 

Jerome raised his head, his dark eyes flashing a 
little. 

* T hope not.”’ 

“Then,” said Miss Decima, with lofty politeness, 
“oblige me by looking through that window and tell- 
ing me what you eee.” 

**T see a very pretty pictare,”” he answered coolly. 
“Queen Maud under the laburnum tree with golden 
tassels dipping on her golden hair, and St. Maur 
standing by, looking Apollo-like, as usuai,” 

Miss Decima knitted ferociously for a tew seconds, 
and, after having thus worked off her agrplus excite- 
ment, returned to the charge. 

‘“‘[ should like to give you a piece of my mind,” 
she said. Miss Decema’s mind, by the way, was, like 
the widow’s cruse, unfailing, and, in spite of her al- 
most profugely generous manner of distributing 
pieces of it, in all directions, there always seemed to 
be “ quantum suficit” in reserve. 

“I see,” she wont on, ‘a stately, soft-lipped baby, 
forgetting an honest bond in the glamour of a pair of 
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splendid eyes and a courtly face; forgetting ail that, 
while she wears your ring upon her hand, she ought 
to remember. Jerome! Jerome! what do you 
mean?” 

He got up and walked to the window. 

“] mean a great deal,” he said, quietly. ‘‘I do 
not mean to hold, by a bond, that which is not mine 
by right. Maud must learn to read her heart aright. 
Better that she should read it now than when it is 
too late.” 

“You speak as though it were nothing to you,” 
said Miss Decima, sharply. She had been this man’s 
cofistant companion from childhood up, and yet had 
learned so little of him that she could not understand 
him now. 

He kept his face turned away from her, resolutely, 
as he answered: 

“Tam waiting to see the end. That will show me 
whether it is little or nothing. And yet,” he added, 
bitterly, ‘‘itseems to me that, however slight its 
foundation may have been, a man’s love can hardly 
be ‘ nothing.’” 

Miss Decima’s needles clinked in monotonous re- 
ply until the shafts of real gold sunlight deepened 
into purple gloom, and then rose St. Maur’s voice 
from the garden, singing: 


““ She is coming, my own, my sweet; 

Were it ever so airy a tread, 

My heart would hear her and beat, 
Were it earth in an earthy bed. 

My dust would hear her and beat, 
Had it lain for a century dead, 

Would start and tremble under her feet, 

And blossom in purple and red."* 


Tn the duskiness of the room, Miss Decima saw her 
brother’s head drop on to his folded arms; in the 
dewy, scented twilight of the garden, Maud stood 
among the flowers, listening, as it s d to her, to 
the beating of her heart. 

Something in the depth of her soul was battling 
fiercely against the wondreus witchery of the man, 
but what was it battling against? Her heart!—the 
heart o/ a2 untutored girl, reading nothing but what 
she fancied she saw in bis splendid face, in his mag- 
netic eyes. He was always near her, he was close by 
her row, standing at her side in the fragrant, shad- 
owy darkness, His voice had dropped softly, but her 
quick pulse beat a thousand echoes to every passion- 
ate word he had sung. 

** Maud!” he said at last. “Maud!” 

She did not know how it was, but he had caught 
her in his arms, and his lips were close to hers. She 
could have died, she would have been glad to die 
then, but she could not turn her face from him, and 
so the kiss fell upon her mouth. 

The next instant she had released herself, and 
stood before him, trembling; shaken with a wild 
thrill of passionate pain, a white heat creeping up or 
her beautiful face; then, without a word, she turned 
and left him. 

* Jerome would not have done it,” she whispered, 
wearily; ‘‘ Jerome would not have done it, but—O, I 
love you! I love you!” 

In the purple dimness of the parlor, Miss Decima’s 
needles clinked briskly, and then stopped, as Jerome, 
with a sudden movement, started from his chair and 
left the room. 

He passed down the hall with a quick, resolute 
step, and, by the faint light, a watcher might have 
seen his face, blanched from its darkness, set and 
grow rigid, as with some strong purpose. 

Maud, coming in at the door, stepped aside as if to 
let him pass, but he stopped, and catching her hands 
drew her out on the colonnade. 

“ For the last three months,” he said, with a quick 
passion, ‘‘I have been waiting to see the end of a 
story. A few moments ago I saw it. You would 
have aright to despise me if, knowing what I do 
through my weakness, I let you still wear my ring 
upon your finger.”’ 

She looked up into his face a moment, her own 
whitening slowly—whitening to her very lips; then, 
drawing, the ring trom her hand, she laid it on his 
palm, and he was gone. 

She stood silently where he had left her, gazing at 
her slender hand, bereft of its jewel. An hour ago 
she had wished it gone; now, when it was gone in- 
deed, a slow terror seemed to creep over her; a ter- 
ror which she could not understand, but which, 
nevertheless, was as palpable as, and might be com- 
pared to, the deepening gloom around her. 

There were no sweet adieus for St. Maur that night; 
for months there had been none for Jerome, and he 
had been proudly content there should be none. 

The next morning she rose, weary and nervous, 
full of a restless discontent, tighting against a name- 
less dread. The brightness of the past day, in its 
glorious perfection of summer, had treacherously 
darkened into an expanse of stormy, leaden sky, 
whose clouds poured down heavy and ceaseless rain. 

Stopping at one of the staircase windows to look 
out, she positively shuddered. 

* Clouds and storm!’ she murmured. “Clouds 
and storm! Is there nothing else on earth?” 

The breaktast-room was bright enough, with its 
glitter of silver and snowy linen, and swinging bas- 
kets of rare flowers; perhaps the only bit of darkness 
being Miss Decima, who sat behind the shining urn, 
reading the morning paper. Jerome’s chair stood 
there before an empty cup, pushed aside as though 
in haste. Maud glanced at it uneasily. This was 
the first signa! of the new system; before, he had al- 
ways waited for her. 

** Where is Jerome, Aunt Decima?” she asked of 
that lady. 











Miss Decima elevated her black brows, and read to | caught breath, with a face almost terrible in its bit- in a broken heart, and perhaps something more. 
ter shame, and then, in answer to the girl's plead- | Leave her to herself.” 


the end of the column before she deigned to answer. 

“He has gone to New York,” she replied, at last; 
“ proposing to go from thence to Europe.” 

Maud gazed at her an instant, with parted lips, 
and then rising, left the room. 

“ He cannot have gone, truly,” she said to herself, 
passing up the stairs. ‘‘He would surely have said 
good-by!”” 

But his chamber door was flung open, and his 
study was silent and empty. Yes, he was gone in- 
deed. Gone! There was no ring on her finger, his 
presence was no longer about the house. What was 
the presence which seemed so utterly to have passed 
away from her? Was it the presence of peace? She 
dropped her face upon her hands, shivering, listen- 
ing to the ceaseless beating of the rain, to the wet, 
deadened rustle of the leaves outside. 

I wonder if it is always thus, that we cannot know 
the value of our life’s jewels until they have slipped 
from our grasp forever, or are so marred and crush- 
ed as to be almost valueless. Little as he dreamed 
it, St. Maur’s kiss had loosened the diamond thrall- 
chain more than the cruelest word could have done. 

“ Jerome would not have touched my lips, know- 
ing that I was a betrothed wife.” 

But St. Maur came again with the sunlight, and, 
at his first coming, wondered a little. Maud, toying 
with her embroidery on the colonnade, met him cold- 
ly and with averted eyes; yet, for al! that, the flick- 
er of flame ran up into her cheek brightly enough 
to show him that the chain lay in his power still. 

‘* Jerome has gone from home?” he questioned. 

“To Europe,”’ she answered him, bending over her 
gay silks. The next instant shedrew her hand back. 
St. Maur’s eyes were fixed upon the finger from 
which the ring had gone. At the gate, before he 
said good. night, he caught her hand in his. 

** And is the lily mine, at last?” he said, bending 
so low over her that his blonde mustache swept her 
cheek. 

“Hardly yours so soon,” she replied, striving at 
coldness. 

** And yet the ring is gone. 
softly. 

A little struggle with her better self, a little strug- 
gle with the memory of past pain, and then the re- 
bellious eyes were drawn up to his, his lips touched 
hers again, and the diamond chain lay in his grasp, 
by right. Le 

When it had seemed a thing impossible, she had 
dreamed of such ascene as this,thrilling and flushing, 
yet, as hestrode away in the mellow light, she shiver- 
ed from head to foot. Had the golden apples turned 
to ashes on her lips? Why did she hide her eyes, 
with the old, childishly pleading cry: 

“Jerome! Jerome!” 

She crept through the garden, silently; through 
the dim hall, with its watching statue ghosts, by the 
swinging study door, and up into her room, and 
there, having stood before the dark-faced picture for 
& moment, stretched forth one white hand, and turn- 
ed its shadows to the wall. 


Maud!” he whispered 





“Is there a message for me, Aunt Decima?” ask- 
ed Maud, wistfully. 

She was sitting in the cushioned chair which had 
been Jerome’s, looking out into the fading garden. 
The hand that rested on the crimson velvet was so 
white and transparent, the face that shone out be- 
neath the gilded hair so fair and frail, that it seemed 
hardly the same Maud who had sat there a year ago. 
Miss Decima, looking up at her, stern as she was, 
appeared moved by a feeling of pity, but, some coun- 
teracting influences sweeping aside her relenting 
mood, she dropped her eyes again. 

**None for you,” she answered, curtly. ‘‘One for 
me to the effect that I must take care of you. He 
forgets that St. Maurecan do that.” 

Maud turned aside her head, her lips quivering, 
great, hot, fierce tears forcing themselves into her 
eyes. 

A year, and not one little word for her, even now, 
when tor weeks she had seemed to lie trembling at 
death’s door, and had but just taken a frail hold on 
life. St. Maur could take care of her! Her mouth 
dropped into a pitiful curve, half weariness, half 
scorn. 

Six short months had taught her the truth; six 
short months, in which the freshness of his power 
had faded, had taught her the difference between the 
man whom she had loved, and the man who had 
loved her. The one man was bound to her by a slav- 
ish tie, which now was truly a thrall; the other, 
thousands of miles away, unconsciously bore her 
weary heart in his breast, even while they two were 
separated by a gulf too deep and wide to cross. 

She had watched for this letter’s coming, with a 
strange, wistful hope, that, in his pity, he would send 
some tender word to her; waited for it with a 
watchfulness that had become a keen pain, flushing 
her cheek with a hectic color, catching her breath like 
a stab, and now it had come, and there was no word 
for her, not one little word—perbaps before the next 
(she thought it with a weary pleasure) the message 
might be too late. 

« If I might but see him,” she sobbed, when Miss 
Decima had gone. ‘If I might but see him. O Je- 
Tome! I know it is teo late to ask forgiveness, but I 
think I could die then.” 

A few days after there came to her a woman, or, 
more truly, a girl, with a story to tell—a story such 
as, alas! we sometimes hear of women having to re- 
late—a story in which one name was shamefu!!y pre- 
dominant throughout. That name was St. Maur. 

She listened to it, with fiaming cheeks and quick- 


ings, tore the ring from her finger, and, after crush- 
handed the fragments to her. 


that I am this man’s promised wife. That, I am no | 
longer. Give the ring to him, and tell him that I | 
sent it.” 


first time in the long year, turned the pictured face 
from the wall. 

“‘T hardly dare to look at you,” she said, the hot- 
shamed blood flashing to her forehead; ‘“ tor he has 
dared to kiss my lips. HE! Jerome! Jerome! 
would you have brought such shame on me as this?” 

From that hour it seemed as though her life drop- 
ped into nothingness. She asked no more for the 
letters, contenting herself with watching Miss Ds- 
cima’s grim face as they were read. For hours she 
could sit before the window, watching the summer 
green flush into autumn red, and drop and whirl be- 
fore the rushing wind like great drops and splashes 
of blood; watching the purple clouds sweeping and 
driving across the sky, blotting out the sunlight with 
their cold darkness. The scent and gold of the sum- 
mer passed away, and so the dying year seemed a 
fit emblem of her darkened life. 

One day, turning from the window to Miss Decima, 
she saw her face whiten and grow rigid over the let- 
ter she held in her hand. 

“ Whatisit,Aunt Decima?” she asked, breathlessly. 

Miss Decima raised her head, her hard mouth set 
into scornfulness. 

“ Jerome is coming home,” she said. ‘‘ The man 
who writes says that he is dying—perhaps before this 
letter reaches me, may be dead. ‘‘ Fall on your knees, 
Maud Trevanyon,”—rising before her with angry, 
pointing hand—“and pray for forgiveness for the 
true heart you have broken, the noble life you have 
blighted even to its death,” and so left her to herself. 

She did not fall upon her knees, she did not move; 
left alone, she lay back on the cushions, her white 
cheeks drooping against their velvet, her white 
hands clenched and wrung in her wild clinging to 
the carven arm. Dying or dead! 

*‘ Jerome! Jerome!” she wailed. ‘And you will 
die, you will die and never know the truth!” 

White and ghastly in the gloom of the fast darken- 
ing room, there rose before her the vision of a pale, 
stern, coffined face, of pale lips dumb of speech, of 
eyes closed forever, of strong arms folded stiffly across 
the broad breast with the stilled heart beneath ; arms 
folded with such deadly strength that they could 
nevermore unfold to clasp her in their embrace. 

What mattered it that the fierce wind howled out- 
side, and beat among the trees, and shook the case- 
ment in its fury? she could not hear it, she could 
hear nothing but the angry foot of the woman up 
stairs, who, pacing her chamber, seemed, with each 
step to say, monotonously : 

“Dying or dead! Dying or cead!” 

But what was the pain of this hour, to the pain of 
the hour when at last he came! In the middle of 
the dark night, a week from then, she started from 
her fitful slumber, hearing the sound of slow-rolling 
wheels, of men’s feet in the hall moving as though 
under the weight of a burden, of whispering voices 
passing up the stairs and by her chamber door. 

“ Dying or dead!’ She rose, wailing it beneath 
her breath, dressing herself with its weight on her 
lips, gasping it, shudderingly, as she leaned against 
the door before she dared to open it. 

Servants with grave faces in the hall beiow; men 
on the staircase with blazing tapers, whose light 
flared on the form they bore. A strong, massive 
form stretched out upon the bearer; hands, wasted 
to knotted vein and tendon, falling helplessly by its 
side; a strong, darkly blanched face, with scarce 
aught of life in it, closed eyes and rigid mouth; this 
she saw, and then hid her face, listening to the man 
who spoke with Miss Decima. 

“Dying?” he said. ‘“ Yes. But he made me 
promise—almost swear—that he should be carried 
home, living or dead, and s» I brought him.” 

She did not wait to hear anything else. Almost 
stifled with the rising pain in her throat, she rushed 
down the stairs, through the opened door, and, once 
out into the blackness of the night slipped down- 
ward on the grass and wind-tossed leaves, cowering 
like some wild, hunted thing dying of a wound. 

When she returned to the house it was almost 
morning, for the gray light of dawn had begun to 
creep dully into the sky. All that weary day, all 
the weary night, all the weary days and nights for 
weeks aiter, she held her place beside Jerome’s bed. 
Watching the still, strong face, sometimes through 
hours of a stupor which was almost death; watch- 
ing it sometimes, darkened and distorted, through 
hours of wild delirium ; watching it with slow-beating 
heart when ali was still but the dull beat of the rain 
upon the window, the moan of the trees bending be- 
neath the night-wandering wind; watching it some- 
times upon her knees, holding the hand which rested 
with dead lisilessness in her own; watching it al- 
ways with a passionate, never-ceasing prayer drawn 
in with every breath. 

No word for her, no one glance of recognition in 
spite of all her faithfal patience, in spite of all the | 
pain which was her atonement. Notwithstanding | 
| her delicate health, her strength did not fail her. 
| Miss Decima softened a little from her hard coldness, 
| trying to win her to rest, but the doctor let her have 
| her own way. | 
| * Leave her to herself,” he said. ‘If she gives up | 
| her place, it will only be in despair, which will end | 





ing it beneath her foot on the marble pavement, | he drew Mis Decima a®ide. 


** You ask me to have mercy,” she said, “saying crisis will be passed. Do not tell her of it,” motion- 


Having said this, she went to her room, and, for the 





But one stormy night, after locking at his patient, 
“Tf he lives until morning,” he whispered, “the 


ing toMaud. “If human tenderness can save him, 
hers will.” 

He did not see the girl's face fade to deathly white, 
he did not see her lips set into rigidity, but so her 
face faded, so her lips set, for she had heard it all. 

When they had gone, leaving her alone for the 
night, she closed the door, and there, in the red fire- 
light, sank by the side of the bed, laying her cheek 
upon the sick man’s brow. 

‘If 1 can keep you until morning, love,” she whis- 
pered, “you will live. If I can keep you until 
morning, love, I may sometime tell you the truth. 
God help me! God help me now!” 

And as she rose to her feet, the clock struck one. 
A weary hour, two, before-she moved trom her seat — 
hours spent in prayer and watching—then, as the 
clock struck three, the man moved on bis bed, turn- 
ing restlessly, clenching his hands, and muttering, 
tossing his head upon the pillow, and whispering, 
hoarsely. 

“ Jerome!” she said, bending over him. 
do you know me? It is Maud.” 

“Maud!” he murmured. ‘‘ My heart will hear 
her and beat, when ’tis earth in an earthy bed. My 
own, my sweet! Maud! Maud! Mand! the birds are 
crying and calling. Where is my Maud?” 

“She is here,” she whispered, her tears falling 
upon his face. “ Jerome, O speak to me!” 

But he had wandered off again, muttering and 
wringing his hands together. 

Would the night never pass? It seemedas though 
it never would. She went to the window, and looked 
out, leaning her burning forehead against the glass. 
The trees, stripped of their leaves, stood with gaunt 
arms outstretched, like great giants, flinging defi- 
ance at the angry sky. The clouds, driven by the 
wind, hurried after each other, rolling fold upon fold 
of gloomy purple with as yet no streak of dawn to 
lighten it. Would morning never come? The flick- 
ering fire leaped redly in the grate, flashing upon 
the heavy curtain of the bed, throwing fantastic 
lights and shadows upon them. 

The man was moving again. 

“ Maud!” he was saying. ‘‘My Maud! Where is 
she?” 

What availed it for her to bend over him, answer- 
ing, ‘‘Here?” What availed the tender pleading of 
her voice, the rain of hot tears upon his face? His 
ears were dead to her, his heart cold, his sombre 
eyes stared at her blankly, and then turned away in 
delirious impatience. But she could bear it for, “If 
I can keep you until morning, love,” she said, touch- 
ing his matted hair, “I may sometime tell you that 
my heart was true at last.” 

And the clock struck four. The next hour was 
spent but as the last; prayers and tears, tears and 
passionate praying; but as five rang out upon the 
stillness, his mutterings ceased, his hands lay life- 
lessly, he had sank again into a stupor. 

“Tt will be daylight soon,” she said, “‘ and then he 
will be saved.” And saying it, she fell upon her knees 
again, only to react the past hours, but with a milder 
prayer. 

Was the stupor growing heavier that his face had 
changed a little? Was it life that was coming upon 
him, or was it death? This she asked herself a 
thousand times, in that one hour, sometimes touch- 
ing hi- face tenderly, sometimes laying her hand up- 
on his slow!y beating heart. 

“For if I can keep you until morning dear, God 
may help you to forgive me.” 

Halt-past five and he had not stirred. Three-quar- 
ters, and the heavy clouds were lifiing, the blackness 
lighting into silver gray. The clock struck six. 

His face had changed indeed. The rigid mouth 
had lost its stiffness, the closed eyes their darkened 
rings, his heart was beating stili—slowly, s] wiy, but 
still beating, for the change was wot Death, it was 
Life. 

Half-past six, and the clouds were gone, the silver- 
gray was flashed with rosy gold, and the first glow of 
sunlight, penetrating through the half-closed blinds, 
struck softly upon his face. Hiseyes opened languid- 
ly, opened, for the first time in three long months, 
full and reasoning!y upon her face. 

** Maud!” he whispered. 

As his strength had come, hers had left her. Miss 
Decima, entering the room with the doctor, stopped, 
gazing at her amazedly. 

**] bave kept hisu until morning,” she said, turn- 
ing to them; “and I think God will do tue rest.” 
She dropped upon the floor, face downward, sense- 
less at their feet. 

Without speaking, Miss Decima stooped down, 
and lifting her in her strong arms, bore her to her 
own chamber. For a week she lay in a perfect state 
of listless prostration, and when she recovered, she 
was told that Jerome was gathering strength daily. 
She did not ask to see him, now the tearful excite- 
ment was over; she seemed to have fallen into a dull, 
hopeless apathy. 

“ How can he forgive me?” she would say, bitter- 
ly. ‘* Or, if he forgives, how can he forget?” And she 


* Jerome, 


shrank from him with a quivering, tortured heart. | 
But for her fault she had atoned with her suffering; | 
and one thing the man who loved her could not for- | 
get, that was the face that had watched him through | 
the long hours of pain—the sweet, girlish face that | 


had bianched at nothing for his sake. The time had 
come when they bad both learned the truth. 
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fortunate habit. The offer, “ Will you allow me to 
give you a giass of champagne?” at a ball supper, is, 
° taken alone, a civility; but if accompanied, as ten to 
one it would be in Brown’s case, with a wink, it 
might annoy some ladies into hysterics, especially if 
they were really addicted to a little stimulant in pri- 
vate. Yet, however much shocked she might be, no 
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One morning, as she sat in her old place, Miss De- 
cima came to her bearing % gorgeous waxen lily. 

“ Jerome has sent it’ she said, as she drop: ed it 
into her lap. “ He wants you. He isin the parlor. 
Maud,”—raising the girl's face with her hand—* go 
to him.” 

How dare she look upon him again? How coult 
she? Her heart beat fiercely at the thought, bat 
then, moved by some strong impulse, she rose and 
went to his room. 

He was lying upon the sofa by the fire, seemingly 
half asleep, but as she entered, he turned towards 
her, stretching forth both his hands. 

*O Maud!” he whispered. 

She looked at him for a moment, and then dropped 
her hands in his with a little teader cry, “ Jerome! 
Jerome!” 

He did not say a word, bat, clasping his arms 
around her, drew her down close to hissi'le; so close, 
indeed, that the sweet white face and the dead gold 
hair lay upon his heart; so close, iudeed, that their 
lips met in one long, clinging kiss of forgiveness. 
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PECULIARITIES. 
Some persons have a trick of winking. 





I could 
mention a most polite and modest young man who 
most desperately offends ladies, unaware of his un- 


recipient of one of Brown’s offsnsive though uncon- 
scious movements of the eyelid could be more aston - 
ished than I was once, by a good but prim old lady 
of strong religious principles, who uttered a solemn 
dogma for my benefit, and then— winked at me! For 
a moment I thought it was Mephistopheles himseif 
who sat before me, disguised in elderly female garb; 
but a continual repetition of the trick explained the 
mystery. 

Itis difficult to relinquish tricks of a different na- 
ture; gnawiny the nails, or a pen, forexample. I 
knew a man who used to devour his pocket-handker- 
chiefs while reading, until a female relative got him 
to transfer his attentions to an ivory paper-cutter, 
and he positively ate one in about a fortnight. It 
was tooth versus tusk, and he beat the elephant. 
However, he was a careless man about the affairs of 
this world, and lived in an atmosphere of metaphy- 
sics. Smith, lieutenant and adjutant of the Hundred 
and Fifcieth, raised from the ranks for most excep- 
tional good conduct and devoted heroism, was anx- 
ious beyond all things to break himself of every habit 
which he had picked up in a lower grade of lifs. He 
succeeded most wonderfully; as he was a gentleman 
at heart, so he acquired the mnners and the tone of 
conversation of a gentleman; but one little trick 
beat him. If he sat down to a rubber, he could not 
for the life of him help weiting his thumb when he 
dealt the cards. Sometimes he would catch himself 
doing it, and mutter, ‘“‘there I go again!” But he 
never got over it, and consequently declined to play 
at whist, of which he was very fond, when strangers 
were present. And yet that man had conquered 
military routine and social prejudice! An old school- 
fellow of mine had a trick which is mentioned, I 
think, by Boswell as having been a peculiarity of 
Doctor Johnson; the trick of touching things. When 
he had reached the door of a room he was leaving, 
he would return to touch a book, the back of a chair, 
oratable. No matter how great a hurry he might 
be in, he obe) ed the impulse; indeed, the more flur- 
ried and nervous he was, the stronger it became. 
When late for school, to which he was running from 
the house where he boarded, I have seen his: stop, 
and turn back three times to touch a tree; though 
in those days the wasted moments probably repre- 
sented a tlogging, of which he had an unwonted hor- 
ror. I have often wondered what became of him as 
@man. Could a clergyman go down the pulpit stairs 
again after having mounted them half-way, to touch 
the eagle at the bottom? Could a barrister leave his 
seat every now and then, for the purpose of laying a 
hurried hand on the dock? 

Tricks of speech are well-nigh universal,but as they 
are for the most part picked up from persons among 
whom we habitually live, they do not attract much 
attention, unless one speaks often in public. A man 
who has constantly to make speeches, ought to guard 
most carefully against little peculiarities of diction, 
particularly it he be a preacher. There is a story 
told of a clergyman who was constantly using the 
expression ‘‘ rhyme or reason.”? Tenor twenty times 
in asingle sermon he would bring itin. At last an 
intimate friend told him privately that the recur- 
rence of this phrase excited unseemly mirth among 
his parishioners, and he determined to break himself 
of it. So he wrote his next sermon out in full, in- 
stead of making notes only, as had been his custom, 
and was careful to omit the objectionable phrase. 
‘* How did you like your sermon to-day?” alady was 
asked, on returning from church, by a chance visitor 
at her house. ‘“ Very much,” she replied. ‘ There 
was neither rhyme nor reason in it.” 


One very cold night, a jolly old fellow, who had 
been drinking too freely at a tavern, started for home 
in a gig, and on the way was upset, and leit by the 
side of the road. Some persons, passing a short time 
after, discovered him holding his feet up to the moon, 
and ejaculating to some invisible persons, “ Pile on 
the wood; it’s a miserable cold fire.” 
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BILL HALL’S DELIVERANCE. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER, 

WHEN I lived in the West, a great many queer 
people came under my notice. The genius of emi- 
gration appeared to transport his votaries in a sieve, 
dropping the best of them before they reached my 
locality. Old Dodge, for example, had that in his 
composition which prevented his dropping through 
at Cleveland, or even Chicago (though the material 
sifted upon those places would hardly in the main 
have passed for ‘‘fine feed”), but the moment the 
machine wavered over Bad Axe County, down he 
came tome. Then there were R»biason, the horse- 
jockey, a rough, whiskey-drinking man; Blount, the 
tinister, who, had he laid claim to the authorship 
of the sermon about the ‘ Hepsidam Mountains,” 
could certainly have pointed to much “internal evi- 
dence” in that production, favoring his pretension; 
Randall, an indescribable sneak, and skinflint, and 
rascal, who in a *lamb-skin court” brought a suit 
to recover the value of an old pair of pantaloons 
which be had lent, aflirming that the defendant “ had 
worn the seat of them all out;” and I don’t know 
how many other odd specimens of poor human na- 
ture, who will have to “ repeat themselves” a num- 
ber of times on earth, ere they arrive at the dignity 
of Miltons and Shakspeares. 

There was, however, in the person of Bill Hall, the 
schoolmaster, an exception, besides the notable one 
of myself, to the general rule. He was entirely out 
of place in that half savage community; a mere 
stripling, with a straight nose, and withal a timid 
look in his eyes, as if afraid of making a mistake. It 
tovk him a good while at the outset to determine 
whether the Western people meant no or yes, when, 
in answer to some interrogatory of his, they would 
say, “I reckon.” His seuse of duty inspired him 
with fortitude to whip little boys when they needed 
it; but, like all schoolmasters, instead of chewing 
tobacco, he eschewed it. Think of that, in a trans- 
Mississippi community! Like all schoolmasters, too, 
he was afraid of everything outdoors—everything 
that hadn’t been to school—away down to a “ hop- 
pergrass.”” Brother Tom was school committee, and 
exaqined Bill in his Greek—a very essential element 
—but forgot to ask him if he could spell “go,” and 
such plain English words. Tom himself was bashful, 
and the last quarter previous, when called upon to 
“examine” a young lady teacher, he had run into 
the woods, aud I carried his victuals to him for three 
days, reporting the committee absent on a journey, 
and telling the schoolma’am to go ahead. Tiis very 
girl Tom married; and if he has not learned her to 
“ talk Greek,” she has certainly taught him to “ walk 
Spanish.” 

The feminine element in our community was in 
quality greatly superior to the masculine. Old Dodge 
had a daughter named Addie, who must have “ taken 
away back” from ancestors that had not become 
wooden; for her tather had lumber enough in his 
nature to make a “ board of trustees,” only that it 
was crossgrained, and would not split well. But 
Addie bad nothing of this; her heart was a sweet 
soil that would have grown strawberries. She was 
the schoolmaster’s eldest pupil, and I well recellect 
the indignation of old Dodge, when be related at our 
house that Bill Hail had taught Addie to call God a 
noun. - 

“Sich things aint a goin’ to do,” said he. “It’s 
hig) times o’ day if a gal can’t go to school without 
being teached to swear. Goddlemity! I'll thrash 
that feller out of his hide!” 

Mr. Blount, the minister, was present, and as the 
schoolmaster was no favorite of his—something of his 
own prestige having been lost since the advent of a 
man more learned than himself—he coincided with 
the views of the anxivus father. But Robinson, who 
had a few minutes previous stopped with his two- 
horse team, and who had felt little indebted to 
Blount’s good intentions in having advised the Wid- 
ow Underwood that ‘‘Mr. Robinson was not a man 
calculated to make her happy,” now broke forth: 

** What do you know about it, Blount? You don’t 
know a round from a horse cart. Like enough it’s 
suthin’ good.” 

When the others had departed, Robingon, winking 
at me, said: 

*“T7ll be even with that old codger Blount, yet. 
He’s sweet on the widder hisself, but he’s a blamed 
old hypocrite, reckon. To-night he is to deliver a 
lecter in the schoolhouse, on temperance, telling that 
@ man ought to drink w&ter, jest as if a feller could 
turn hisself into a horse!” 

Towards evening the little prairie schoolhouse was 
thronged. The windows showed expectant faces 
anticipating the approach of Mr. Blount, who lived a 
mile or twocff. The Widuw Underwood stood upon 
the steps. 

As Blount emerged from his cabin and was about 
starting for the schoolhouse, Robinson came along 
with his two-horse team, and kindly asked the 
would-be lecturer if he weuld accept a ride. 

“T reckon!” answered Blount, at once seating 
himself in the big wagon. 

The rcad was unusually muddy, the wheels often 
sinking nearly to the hubs; but Robinson’s horses 
were immensely powerful, and with necks and tails 
gracefully curved, they plashed on, flinging the mud 
like rain ali about the minister, and showing, at the 
least indication of impatience in their master’s tone, 
@ readiness to spring forward like tigers. As the 
schoolhouse appeared in sight, a gentle movement of 





the reins caused them to quicken their pace. 
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“‘T reckon that board’s coming out behind,” said 
Robinson. ‘ Wout you jest take the reins a moment 
while J fix it, Mr. Blount?” 

Blount complied. Robinson saw him fairly seated 
as driver, with the reins in his clerical hands, and 


might. How the animals sprang! With tails arch- 
ing and feet plashing, they leaped forward till the 
mud fell in showers. Another yell from their mas- 
ter, and a continuous avalanche of dirty water as- 
sailed the poor minister. 

“Stop ’em, Mr. Blount, stop ’em!” cried Robin- 
son. “I’m ashamed of you! The folks will think 
you are drunk!”” Then he would yell again. 

Ahead was the schoolhouse, upon its steps the 
Widow Underwood, and in its front a long, unsightly 
pool of mud and water—the worst upon the road. 
The minister by this time could hardly have been 
distinguished from a ‘‘*mud man ”-—he would have 
made a famous “ mud pie ’’—but he was ‘in for it,” 
and must go through. On dashed the team, right 
into the long pool, and the minister was deterred 
from attempting any explanation of his peculiar posi- 
tion as well by the rapidity with which he passed, as 
by a hoof-fall of very adhesive earth and water, 
which at this moment struck him on the mouth, 

* He’s drunk,” cried Robinson, “tight as a brick! 
He thinks he’s bought my horses, and says he’ll be 
derned if he don’t take some of the go out of’em! I 
can’t stop him.” 

Away they went. The minister did not lecture on 
temperance that evening, and not many weeks later 
he left the settlement, or he would never have heard 
the last of his attempt to “ take the go out of Robin- 
son’s horses.” The Widow Underwooi, finding that 
the tide had turned, “came to” under Robinson’s 
lee and surrendered; but whether she ever learned 


a horse of himself, I cannot say. 

“There,” said old Dodge, some time after, “if I'd 
a been Robinson, I wouldn’t a did that; but the 
minister was afraid of him, and he knew it. Now he 
knows that I aint afraid on him. He dassent have 
none of his flummery about me. He come here to 
tiny house once and begun to talk—why you dunno, 
he insulted me the wust kind—and I sot and thought 
— thinks I, ‘ ole feller!’ and then he went on agin, an’ 
talked wuss and wus; and I dunno—I dunno to this 
day—I can’t tell for the life on me, why I didn’t 
throw that man out of the winder!” 

**Cause ye dassent, pa!’ And looking around 
Dodge’s room, I saw a little white head with a face 
stuck around with corn-cake crumbs, skulking be- 
hind an old broken rocking-chair. 

‘Winfield Augustus!’ and the head slunk away. 
“* Now some men is afraid of everything—I aint afraid 
of nothing. There’s rattlesnakes, now—I’ve hearn 
tell on ’em, but I just want to see one; yes, that’s 
what Ido. I jest want to see one, that’sall. Dunno 
but I should run, but I jest want some o’ these ere 
folks to show me one, J do.” 

Time passed. The school was “out,” but the mas- 
ter did not leave the neighborhood; and I could not 
help thinking that he had taught Addie Dodge other 
lessons than those connected with his professional 
duties. He boarded with Mr. and Mrs. Robinson, 
and this was one cause of old Dodge’s dislike of the 
joekey farmer, for he hated the schoolmaster. The 
latter, among other offences, had taught Addie that 
the world turned around, and Dodge said he won- 
dered if the fool thought that men were flies, with 
glue on their feet to hold on with! 

Pretty svon it was whispered that Bill Hall and 
Addie Dodge met often in Robinson’s grove, a beau- 


prairie. Here the schoolmaster brought his Sbhak- 
speare, and under the great trees he read to Addie of 
Miranda and sweet Ophelia, and all the delicate 
creations of the wonderful old poet. 

But poor Bill Hall! above his head impended awful 
danger. Old Dodge had taken the alarm, and was 
arming for a decisive effort. It was one of his propo- 
sitions that a brave man requires more arms than a 
coward—and he was right. Expected to work longer 
and harder, the former should be the better provided 
—and upon this hypothesis Dodge acted. He was a 
brave man, and could support the dignity of arms, 
Bill Hall must leave the settlement ordie. Twice or 
thrice in Addie’s presence her father loaded and un- 
loaded his two guns, and as often his old rusty 
revolver. Bill Hall was frightened when he heard 
of these preparations, for a schoolmaster’s courage is 
a poor affair; and besides, Bill did not know his 
enemy as wellasI did. He thought that aman who 
could chew tobacco must be very valiant, and might 
have felt as the Scotch used to feel when they heard 
that Edward, surnamed Longshanks, was coming 
over the Tweed. 

One day, Robinson came to me. “ Bill Hall and 
Addie will be down in the grove to-morrow at two 
o’clock,” said he. “I heard them say so. Bill has 
gota new book—some sort of potery writ by one 
Gewhitiker, a Quaker chap, and he is going to read 
it to the gal. Tell the old man—tell him now is his 
time, and be sure you get him to go down there at 
two o’clock. Bill’s afraid on him, but I tell Bill 
when old Dodge hurts anybody, my old gray, that I 
buried last spring, will get up and ‘ whicker’ for oats. 
Come, come down here; I want to show you some- 
thing.” 

We proceeded to the grove. ‘‘ There,” said Robin- 
son, pausing, ‘‘they don’t know anything of my 
arrangement, but they’ll be yonder, I reckon—they 
allus be—and the old man’ll come down about here. 





his feet-against the foreboard, and then the latter 
worthy, turning to the horses, yelled with all his 


him to drink cold water, thus causing him to make | 
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this grove, and he knows it. He likes snakes, you 
know. He jest wants to see a ratulesnake, he does, 
| Well, look a bere, yeou!” 
Thrusting bis hand in a bush, he pulle? forth a 
pretty sizable piece of rope about a fathom in length, 
| dotted from end to end with yellow ochre, with one 
extremity fashioned to something like a serpent’s 
head, and at the other, half a dozen dry, rattling 
| bean-pods overlapping each other, and tapering like 
|atail. A long cord had been fastened to the neck of 
| this guileful serpent; and when Robinson, after some 
explanation, replaced “the enemy” in its old posi- 
tion, I perceived that the cord, upon a slight pull, 
would let loose a smart, springy twig, now bent, and 
over which the snake rested; and that a more con- 
| tinuous pull would carry the monster writhing along 
the path down which we had just walked; for the 
line, which was very long and made of twisted twine, 
once used to keep the birds from Robinson's cornfield, 
had been led away up the path, then over a small 
branch, and finally back nearly to the place where 
we now were. 

*T allus want somebody to laugh with me when I 
laugh,” said Robinson. “You must be here to- 
morrow; but be sure and fire up old Dodge so he'll 
come—he likés snakes. The young people don’t 
know nothing about it, in course, 80 don’t you scare 
*em with any idee that the old man’s comin’.” 

Next day, having fulfilled a portion of my mission, 
and seen the wrath of Addie’s father rise to such 
mountainous proportions as made “ Ossa likea wart,” 
I awaited with Robinson the coming of the lovers 
and of old Dodge. Bill and Addie soon appeared, 
and from the sounds that reached our ambush, I 
learned that they were armed with both Whittier 
and Barry Cornwall—the first, perhaps, for his in- 
spiration of morality and quiet hope, the second for 
his sympathy with such love as theirs. Sweet, stir- 
ring Barry Cornwall! I soon perceived that Addie 
| loved him above the American bard, though both are 


| beautifal—one the poet of thought, the other, of 
| 





sweet, gushing love. But Addie was evidently sad— 
| troubled, perhaps, at her father’s wrath—and one of 
the Briton’s sweetest but saddest verses floated from 
her lips: 
“*The night is closing round, mother, 
The shadows are thick and deep; 
All round me they cling like an iron ring, 
And I cannot, cannot sleep!""’ 


As the last word died away, we heard approac’.ing 
footsteps, and looking around, saw the grotesque 
figure of old Dodge, ‘‘ armed in proof, exactly cap a- 
pie,” advancing directly upon the position occupied 
by the devoted schoolmaster. He had a gun upon 
each shoulder, a hatchet and pistol by his side, while 
the handle of an enormous cheese-kuife protraded 
from the opening in his vest. I could not help think- 
ing that he required also a wheelbarrow, so vast ap- 
peared his preparations. Biil Hall saw him, and 
trembled; his Goliath was indeed upon him, but he 
had no smooth stone out of a brook, and whither 
could he fly? Would not one of those huge old mus- 
kets briog hiia down, should he adopt the disgrace- 
ful alternative of fleeing from his love? And should 
he remain drawn up in battle array, or charge upon 
his advancing fueman, would not some one of the 
deaths in that arsenal of flesh leap upon him in an 
instant? Some men would have laughed if they bad 
died the next moment, but Bill was a schoolmaster. 
Then, too, the handle of that cheese-knife told a 
dreadful tale, for Bill knew what a horrid big knite 
it was. Asthe novel writers would say, “be was 
frozen to the spot,” and old Dodge coming on “ with 
horrid strides.” 

Robinson held the cord nervously, afraid his in- 


tiful spot, and the only wooded ground in all thea vention might not work well; but when Dodge came 


opposite a certain scrub oak by the path, the jockey 
pulled. We heard the bent stick fly up with a hum, 
and of course the patent snake was astir. It had a 
better rattle than most snakes Lave, and the dry 
beans did their duty. Dodge leaped up and yelled; 
then dropping his two guus, he shot out of the woode, 
turning bis bead so rapidly right and left that there 
seemed danger of twisting it off, and hollowing his 
back as if expecting his scaly pursuer to strike him 
in the spine. Thus running, he would go about six 
/ rods without ‘breaking up,” then, overcome by 
spasmodic fear, he would leap four feet high, jerk 
his legs up after him, and yell frightfully; again 
striking earth, he would repeat the dead ran; and 
thus alternately running and leaping up, he made 
for his house, a mile off. 

The schoolmaster was free. That terrible ‘‘ mas- 
sasauger ” had proved to him as effectual a protector 
as did the pestilence to the people of Samaria, when 
it smote the besieging host. We did not let Dodge 
see us, and delicacy also prevented the discovering 
ourselves to the more youthful actors in the scene. 
But the old farmer had hardly disappeared, when a 
gawky boy came sidling along among the bushes, 
and presently called out with a: 

**Halloo, Mr. Hall, be yeou here? Got a letter for 
you. Been over to the post-office, and cut acrors 
| here coming home—allus do. The man said give this 
| letter to yeou. I’ve brung ye a good many afore 
naow, I reckon.” 

I almost leaped up with pleasure as Bill read the 
letter to Addie, | was so glad for him. His uncle 
was dead—a queer event to make one glad, you may 
think; but it was a twelve-thousand-dollar job for 
Bill, and an uncie can be killed off without Lurting 
any one’s feelings. 

** You wanted to see a snake,” said Robinson to old 
Dodge, a month later, at Bill and Addie’s wedding. 
** You wanted to see one of them reg’lar ole massa- 








There used to be a right smart chance of snakes in 


saugers—well, you’ve seed one, I reckon!” 
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credence for his story. 
here.” 

Now Teddy—or, as he was known in his tribe, 
Bidgeebidgee—stood, spear in hand, showing his 
white teeth, and apparently listening intently, from 
the way in which his nostrils expanded and twitched. 
That something was amiss was evident, for, leaning 
his spear against the wall, he now took off the rag- 
ged blue shirt he wore, unfastened his girdle, and set 
free a formidable-looking waddy, or club, before 


be 
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TRUST. 





Closer, clasp me closer still, 
Press thy lips once more to mine, 
Never, never say farewell, 
For my very soul is thine; 
Let them talk of broken vows, 
I will never doubt thy faith— 
I will ever deem thee true, 
Love and hope and trust till death. 


Closer, hold me closer still, 
To thy loving, loyal heart, 
Never, never say farewell, 
Never think that we can part; 
Every thought—each look of mine 
Finds its answer in thine eyes; 
More than all the wealth of earth, 
More than heaven thy love I prize. 


Closer, clasp me closer still, 
In thy passionate embrace; 
Fond caresses let me feel 
Falling on my upturned face; 
0, my heaven—my life—my love! 
Were thine eyes less warmly bright, 
Were their fires not lit by love, 
Brightest day were darkest night. 


Closer, clasp me closer still, 
Press thy lips once more to mine, 
Never, darling, say farewell, 
For my very soul is thine: 
Let them talk of broken vows; 
I will never doubt thy faith— 
I will ever deem thee true, 
Love and hope and trust till death. 
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LOST IN THE SCRUB. 


Ir might have been at home here, in one of the 
midland counties, the scene was so calm and peace- 
ful. The roughly-built cottage, with here and there 
its familiar objects—the loud-ticking Dutch clock, 
the cleanly-scrubbed three-legged table, the big old 
family Bible, the cage of white wicker, with its rag- 
ged-tailed thrush hopping from perch to perch; 
while seated in the middle of the humble room, be- 
fore a tin bucket of water, was an elderly man, with 
Englishman written boldly in every feature of his 
rugged, ruddy, sun-tanned face, as he bent to his 
task—that of washing out the barrel of an old rifle, 
and making the water play fountain-like from the 
nipple, as he forced down the cleaning-rod, to the 
intense delight of a couple of rosy children. It might 
have been here, in some sunny county; but there 
was something about the brightness of the afternoon 
sun which streamed in at the open door, in the blue- 
ness of the sky, the clearness of the air, and the 
scenery round, that was not English. The flowers 
that clustered about the door and nodded round the 
rough window-frame, and the objects that peeped 
here and there from some corner, too, told of a foreign 
land; while the huge pines that shot up arrow-like 
towards the sky were auch as could be seen nowhere 
but in Australia. 

‘“‘ The poor brutes have been calling you, lass, for 
the last half hour,” said the man, looking upasa 
tall, fair-haired girl entered the room where he was 
busy, milking pail in hand, and stood to watch the 
task with as much interest as the children. 

* They shan’t wait any longer, father,” said the 
girl. And she passed slowly through the door, hum- 
ming a cheery old-country ditty, and was gone. 

The gun-barrel was taken from the water and 
wiped out; and then Samson Harris, who had left 
the old country and settled in the wide, tree lands of 
Australia, set to work oiling the lock. 

“‘Halloo, what are you back for?” he exclaimed, 
as a roughly-dressed, heavy-faced man came up to 
the hut door at a trot, his forehead streaming with 
perspiration, which had marked its course in lighte* 
lines through his dust-grimed face. Directly behind 
him came, at an easy, loping swing, a tall, thin, 
fleshless-looking native, whose dingy skin did 
not even shine, as he came into the hut after his 
companion. 

*‘ Blacks out!” panted the heavy-faced man, seiz- 
ing the door as if to shut it, at the same time exam- 
ining the cap upon the rifle he carried. ‘Blacks out, 
master!” 

*‘ Blacks out, Tom?” said Samson; ‘blacks out? 
*Pon my word, Tom, I never saw such a coward in 
my life. Now what in the world were you lagged 
for, that your conscience must make you see a nigger 
in his paint behind every tree, or peeping up above 
the scrub? Blacks! poor, inoffensive beggars! Why, 
you had your rifle, hadn’t you, ready to scare off a 
hundred? This makes six times you’ve run home to 
cry wolf. And you’ve left those sheep to take care of 
themselves,” he continued, forcing the ramrod into 
its place as he rose as if to leave the hut. 

“Taint wolf this time, master; ’taint, indeed!” 
cried the man, earnestly. And then, secing his mas- 
ter’s smile of incredulity, he relapsed intc a look of 
sullen injury, and stood leaning upon his rifle-barrel. 

** Here, come along,” said Samson. 

* Load up first, master,” said Tom. 








**°Tis true, 
indeed,” he exclaimed, once more seeking to obtain 
*“*T saw scores. Ask Teddy 


throwing himselt flat upon the ground to listen. 
Samson paused, startled, and though uncharged, 





he involuntarily cocked his piece, as Teddy, the 
black shepherd, leaped up and exclaimed: 


‘Black fellows all a-coming — one — two —ten | 


hundred.” 

The next instant he threw himself into an 
attitude of attack, poising his spear ready for hurling 
at the first who should cross the threshold. 

“* Get out!” exclaimed Samson, recovering himself. 
“ Here have I lived now two years, and only seen a 
party or two of the poor wretches begging, and—” 

‘But they burned Riley’s hut, and butchered his 
wife and children,” said Tom, earnestly. 

“* Don’t believe it,” said Samson, sturdily; “only a 
bugbear made up by some of them pioneering chaps, 
to frighten new-comers from going up country and 
taking claims, so that they may have best choice 
themselves.” 

** Wallace’s boy’s head was battered in,” said Tom. 

“ Gammon!” said Samson, who, however, could 
not help looking uneasily towards the black. 

““Then there was Ellis’s poor gal; you know how 
they served her.” 

‘Hold your tongue, will you?” growled Samson. 
“Do you want to frighten the women to death?” 
And as he spoke, he clapped his hand over his con- 
vict servant’s mouth, and glanced uneasily towards 
the door which led into the interior of the hut—one 
that was unusually large, for during Samson’s pleas- 
ant sojourn in this smiling wilderness, matters had 
prospered with him, and bit by bit he had added to 
his dwelling, and found himself compelled to make 
fresh arrangements for his flocks and ever-multiply- 
ing herds. 

“Did you call?” said a pleasant voice. And then 
the door opened, and Samson’s comely wife made her 
appearance. 

** No,” said Samson, ‘I didn’t call, but—” 

“ Here acome,” said Teddy. And all present heard 
the rapid beat of feet, audible to the black’s keen 
sense some time before. Tom cocked and raised his 
rifle; Samson snatched down a revolver from a hook 
over the fireplace, knocking down and breaking a 
little china group of the Children in the Wood, an 
ornament brought from the far-off English home. 

But the next moment arms were lowered, and 
Teddy’s spear was not thrown, fur two men whose 
faces were known to all present, dashed panting into 
the hut. 

** Look out!” one of them gasped, “the blacks are 
out!” 

* Now then, master!” cried Tom, triumphantly. 

** Don’t see nothing blacker about than your face, 
neighbor,” said Samson, dryly, as he turned to one 
of his visitors. ‘Aint neither of you killed, are you?” 

The man did not answer, but turning up the sleeve 
of his woollen shirt to the elbow, showed a long, jag- 
ged, but superficial scratch from the upper joint to 
the wrist, with here the blood drying fast, there still 
standing in beads upon the lips of the wound. 

“1 might have been,” said the new-comer, grimly, 
‘if the fellow who threw the spear that made that 
long scratch had been truer in his aim. The blacks 
are out strong, well-armed, and in their war-paint; 
aud if you don’t want them in here, Samson Harris, 
you’d better shut that door.” 

Half-grudgingly, the squatter made two steps to- 
wards the door; then he stopped, for he caught sight 
of his wife, standing with blanched and drawn face, 
holding tightly her two children. She did not speak ; 
but as their eyes met, her lips parted to form one 
word which the father read in an instant. Thought 
after thought rushed lightning-like through his 
brain; all the old colonists’ tales and their horrors 
seemed to force themselves upon him; the burning 
of Riley’s hut, and the cruel butchery of wite and 
children, and the other barbarities said to have been 
committed; the child of a squatter named Wallace 
beaten to death with clubs; the death of the bloom- 
ing daughter of one Ellis. A mist seemed to swim 
before his eyes for an instant; but the next, he had 
shouted: 

**Come on, such of you as are men! For he had 
again encountered the agonized face of his wife— 
again interpreted that one word her lips had parted 
to form, and he dashed to the hut door; but only to 
be grasped tightly by his convict servant, Tom. 

* Let me go!” he shouted, ‘“‘ are you mad?” And | 
he dealt the man a heavy blow in the chest, and sent | 
him staggering back, shouting: 

** Hold him! hold him!” 

“ Let me go, Anderson— Jones!” cried Samson, 
again struggling to reach the door, but held back by 
the new-comers. ‘Are you mad, are you men, when 
poor Mary is out there in the scrub?” The wounded 
man gave more of a yell than a cry, as Samson Har- 
ris uttered those words, and loosing his hold of the 


father, he made for the door himself; but only to fall | 


heavily, tripped up by the waddy the black shepherd 
had cunningly thrust between his legs. 
The full was heavy; but as he went down, two 


spears darted through the open door, and stuck , 


quivering one in the floor, the other in the table. 
The next moment the door was dashed to by Teddy, 
and its rough wooden bar laid across. 

‘Better there, than through you, Master Ander- 
son,” said Tom, dragging the quivering spear out of 
the table, and passing it to Teddy. 

Tie young man did not speak; but his eyes glared, 
and the curls of his black beard seemed to move and 
writhe as his features worked. Then, grasping the 
rifle he held in his hand, he turned to Samson Har- 
ris, saying, in a husky voice: 

‘Are you ready?” 

Samson forced a bullet down upon the powder of 
the rifle he was now engaged in charging, and nod- 
ded his head by way of reply. 





There was no opposition made now, and as Samson 
and Anderson prepared to make a dash out to reach 
the scrub, Tom the convict, Anderson’s companion 
and the black made as if to accompany them. 

“No,” said Samson, hoarsely, “ stay and protect 
them.” And he pointed to his wife and the two 

astonished children, ‘ Now open the door.” 

At his words, Teddy threw the door widely open; 
but before any one could pass through, he dashed it 
to again, while, as he did so, Samson groaned, for 
“thud, thud, thud” came the sound of three spears, 
as they stuck in the stout woodwork, one passing 
right through; and he knew that had they stood in 
the doorway, it would have been to their death. 





‘Frank Anderson,” said Samson, in a low voice, 
holding out his hand, “I always set my face against 
your coming here, for I didn’t think you were in 
earnest, my boy; and now—now-—if it’s come to 
that ’—and he pointed to the spears, his voice shak- 
ing a little the while—“ I should like to make friends 
first, though I have gone on against you. Frank 
Anderson, I beg your pardon!” 

The young man groaned as he took the proffered 
hand, and then in the same low voice he whispered: 

‘* But Mary, when did she go? 9 Which way?” 

“ Heaven forgive me!” exclaimed the wretched 
father, ‘‘ and I’d forgotten her till she showed me my 
duty.” And he nodded towards his trembling wife. 
“‘She took the pail and went to the cows, half—three 
quarters of an hour ago.” 

‘* But we must go to her,” whispered the young 
man. 

“Then you’ll have to go with your skin as full of 
spears as a porkypine’s back, master,” said Tom, who 
had crept closer to them. ‘There, hark at that!” 
he exclaimed, as a burst of yells arose. ‘‘ There’s a 
good two hundred of the black devils dancing about.” 

**It' would be madness to go,” said Samson, ‘‘ and 
like sacrificing three more lives; but she may have 
hid herself, and escaped. 

The young man shuddered, and then raised his 
rifle, for a spear came crashing through the window, 
but happily without striking any one. 

“ flere,” said Samson, rousing up. ‘“ Lend a hand 
here?” And with the help of those present, he half- 
carried his wife and two children up a short ladder, 
to a roughly-formed loft, full of wool fleeces, and 
formed in the low-pitcbed roof. 

‘‘ There, creep under them,” he cried, ‘‘ and first 
pull up the ladder. Now hide yourselves there; 
you’ll be safe for the present.” 

* Look out!” shouted Tom, as Mrs. Harris dragged 
up the ladder, and its last rounds were beyond reach, 
while at the warning cry, Teddy the black and An- 
derson discharged spear and rifle at a couple of blacks 
who appeared at the inner dcor, having climbed in 
by one of the windows. Then ensued a sharp strug- 
gle, in which desperate blows were given on either 
side, and then the inner room was cleared; but not 
before three of the savage assailants lay writhing up- 
on the floor, their lite-blood staining the white boards 
of the plain bed-chamber. 

It was a dangerous task, and more than one spear 
flew through the window as the bodies were hoisted 
up and thrown through; then the opening was barri- 
caded, as well as those of the other little front win- 
dows of the hut, and one or two stood - each, ready 
to meet the next assault. 

The thin blue smoke of the pane pieces float- 
ed slowly upwards, and seemed to wreathe about 
over the trampled blood-stains, when acry from Tom 
the convict, and almost at the same instant the re- 
port of his piece, summoned help to the back half- 
kitchen, half-wash-house, whose little window was 
the only opening in the rear of the hut. 

The help was needed, for about a score of the 
blacks had dashed up to the opening, and were try- 
ing to force their way in; but a well kept-up fire 
from rifie and revolver drove them back, with several 
of their number bleeding upon the ground. 

“‘ It’s of no use to be merciful,” exclaimed Ander- 
son. ‘They must be shot down, or we shall be all 
butchered. Take a steady aim, sir, for your wife and 
children’s sake; and I’d keep two or three shots lett 
in my revolver for the last.” 

Samson Harris turned and glared at the wild coun- 
tenance of the young man by his side, as if to ask 
what he meant; but the look was unnoticed, for, as 
if thirstin#? tor blood, Anderson kept on loading and 
firing whenever one of their enemies offered his body 
as a fair mark. 

At every discharge that took effect, there wads a 
wild yelling, above which might be heard the shriek- 
ing and wailing of the gips, as some famous warrior 
of the tribe slackened his muscles, let fall spear, 
waddy, shield or boomerang, that he should hurl no 
more; but in spite of their losses, the attack was 
kept up, now on one side, now on the other, spear 
after spear flying through the little windows, or 
sticking in the bedding with which they were barri- 
caded, to be dragged out and sent flying back by 
Teddy the black, who in his excitement had reduced 
his costume still further, only wanting alittle yellow, 
red and white paint, to emulate the warrior uniform 
of his enemies. r 

But at last the evening had set in, for the short 
twilight was past, and the stars were looking down 
calmly upon the scene of the afternoon’s bloodshed. 
Though but shortly before, dusky figure after dusky 
figure might have been seen gliding from tree to 
tree, or darting across some open spot, yelling and 
brandishing spear or club, now all was sjlent, save 
at times the distant lowing of some of S "8 cat- 


that had beer driven away by the fierce native on- 
| slaught; one of those raids made upon the settlers, 
whom they looked upon ag usurping their land. 

Samson Harris seemed ‘tterly prostrated by his 
agony of soul, for again and again —almost incessant- 
ly—he kept picturing to himself the child he accused 
himself of neglecting, struggling in the hands of the 
blacks. He would have gone to seek her now, mad 
as the act would have been, in the darkness of the 
night, surrounded as they were by enemies, but for 
the prayers of his wife; and their only hope seemed 
to be that poor Mary had taken the alarm, and 
sought for refuge in the scrub, which extended for 
some distance in one direction. This, he knew, 
would be but an act of folly if she had been seen, for 
they would have tracked her footsteps to the place of 
refuge with the greatest of ease; their prayer was 
that she might have taken the alarm in time. An- 
derson and his companion had a very narrow escape 
at the station they occapied, some few miles from 
Samson’s home; but a bold front and a daring charge 
had enabled them to combine their forces, 80, as 
Anderson had hoped, to be of some protection to 
Mary Harris, for whom he had, in spite of her father’s 
opposition, long entertained a warm feeling of 
admiration. 

There was a chance that, under cover of the dark- 
ness, Mary might thread her way amongst the blacks 
and reach the hut; and in this hope Anderson stood 
2t the open door watching the night through, hour 
after hour, his senses on the stretch. More than 
once, too, witi Teddy for companion, he walked for 
some little distance round the hut; but stumbling 
over the budy of one of their enemies, he fell amongst 
the bushes with so loud a crash that he was glad to 
retreat, and stand watching once more at his post. 

An inspection after the afternoon’s struggle had 
proved that, beyond a few scratches, the defenders 
of the hut had escaped unharmed; and but for the 
fearful anxiety which oppressed all present, they 
would hopefully have looked for the morning, ready to 
meet their enemy again with renewed courage. 
Provisions they had in plenty to sustain them, if 
netd were, for weeks. Ammunition, too, showed no 
sigan of running short, till Samson opened a little 
keg, to find that the powder it should have contained 
was powder no more, but one hard mass, into which 
it had been turned by the dripping from the roof. 
The bad news was conveyed frum one to the other, 
and in grim silence the men examined their powder- 
flasks, to find that he who was most wealthy pos- 
sessed but two charges beyond the one in his rifle. 

** Will they attack again to-morrow?” was the oft- 
repeated question. One thought they would, for 
revenge, and never rest content until all within the 
hut were destroyed; another was of opinion that 
they would be too demoralized, and that the morn- 
ing light would find them all miles away; but this 
last supposition was too full of hope to be believed 
in. Anderson and Harris rarely spoke; but while 
the others, fearless in the knowledge that the natives 
never attack by night, slept heavily, they watched 
on, repeating to themselves, as they pictured the 
solemn silence of the vast woods around, the camp of 
the natives and their savage cruelties, the same 
words, over and over again: 

“ Where was Mary?” 

Watching the long night through, with streaming 
eyes constantlv directed at every spot that seemed 
never so little darker than the night itself. 

Morning at last! First, the pale, pearly gray; 
then the far-up faint pink tinge! then the blushing, 
glowing clouds; then the gorgeous golden arrows 
darting to the zenith; and lastly, as if with a bound, 
came the glorious sun himself, to beam upon the 
earth with smiles. as though all were peace, apd 
sorrow a thing unknown. Bat there was neither 
rest nor peace; for with a series of trantic yells, the 
blacks again showed themselves, crying, leaping, 
dancing, shouting, partly to alarm their enemies, 
partly to work themselves up to the fighting pitch. 

It was with a grim feeling of satisfaction that sav- 
age after savage was seen to fall, till a tall, daring 
fellow, who had dashed up to the hut, clapped his 
hand to his chest, leaped in the air and fell motion- 
less, when Anderson threw down his rifle, saying: 

*‘ That’s the last charge.” 

At length, half-maddened by the mental pain he 
suffered, Anderson cast bimself despairingly upon 
the fluor of the hut, turning his face from those 
around, that they might not see its workings. 

The young man’s action was not without its effect; 
for his companion, the friend who had escaped with 
him from the black’s assault upon the previous day, 
now broke the silence, saying, in utter forgetfulness 
of the woman and children: 

“It’s all over, my men: we may as well shake 
hands all round, and make a rush of it right into the 
black mob, as stop here and be burnt out like sqair- 
relsinatree. I can’t bear this standing still any 
longer.” 

But though he looked from face to face, no man 
answered him, bat on the whole avoided his gaze, 
and watched on at the dusky figures of the savages, 
as they moved incessantly to and fro. When, seeing 
that his words were of no effect, he coolly laid aside 
his rifle, rolled up his sbirt-sleeves, and opening 4 
large knife, began to rub and sharpen it upon the 
hearthstone. 

The mental excitement was frightful; for, let alone 
the thoughts of poor Mary’s fate, it was as though 
Death were about to descend upon the waichers from 
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tle, or the bleating of sheep. Now and again, too, 
would come the barking and howling of the dogs 


making a single ameer® for life. 





The morning fled, and noon came, and still no 
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farther attack was mae, it seeming evident that 
the blacks were holding a consultation amongst them- 
selves in the shelter of the trees and bushes but a 
short distance cff. 

Now a black figure would glide into sight, and look 
menacingly towards the hut before darting out of 
sight once mbre. Then there was a long interval be- 
fore another was seen; and then eyes were strained 
amongst the trees in vain for a sight of their enemies. 

The heat had been excessive, and the small sup- 
ply of water within the hut being exhausted, the 
men began to suffer terribly, what little they had 
had having been nobly given up to Mrs. Harris and 
the children. All at once, though, Teddy seized a 
pail, and, lolling ont his tongve like a thirsty dog, 
began to pant and make signs that he should be let 
out to fetch water—signs that were quite unnecessa- 
ry, for he had no difficulty in making himself under- 
stood in his master’s language. 

But Harris was immovable, and ordered him back. 
The black’s fidelity had been too often tried, and Sam- 
son felt that he could not afford to risk the loss of 
one faithful servant atatime like this. So Teddy 
put down the pail upon seeing his master’s mood, 
seized again waddy and spear, and dropping, pant- 
ing and tongue-lolling, took his place at one of the 
windows to watch again for his enemies, 

His face was a study as he stood there watching; 
his eyes half closed, mouth twitching, and nostrils 
working. He was evidently perplexed, and more 
than once made a movementas if toclimb out of the 
window; but at length his face changed into a fixed 
immobility, and he seemed waiting until his master 
should command. 

Hour after hour passed by, and all was still silent. 
From watching, Samson took to examining the pow- 
der-keg once more. But it all seemed turned toa 
solid mags, till with a hatchet he knocked off hoop 
after hoop, cleared away the little staves, and struck 
the block heavily with the hatchet, to find, when 
the shell was broken, that within were some pounds 
of uninjured powder, at the sight of whose grimy 
grains men’s hearts rose, and rifles were loaded, and 
flasks eagerly filled. 

In readiness once more, they awaited the next at- 
tack; but the sun had long begun to desceud, and 
for hours they had neither heard a yell nor seen a sin- 
gle figure gliding from amongst the trees. 

‘“*Um all gone,” cried the black shepherd suddenly ; 
“here Juno.” 

And in effect, frisking and playing about in front 
of the hut, one of Samson’s dogs had made its ap- 
pearance, whining and howling till it was admitted; 
but fearing that the blacks might still be within 
reach, Samson kept his companions within doors, on- 
ly yielding to the appeal of Teddy that he might go 
out and see. 

Teddy glided like a great snake out of the back 
window, and was soon lost to sight; but before long 
a horse or two, some sheep, and the cows cane bleat- 
ing and lowing about the hut, affording abundant 
proof that the savages, of whom they have a whole- 
some dread—fleeing rapi ly at the sight of their 
spears—had departed. 

And now began the search for Mary, all present 
knowing that sooner or later they must find her liv- 
ing or dead, though almost all felt, as they set about 
their search with heavy hearts, that the wailing 
mother’s fears were not without cause. 

In case of surprise, they all kept together, fearing to 
shout, but encouraging the dog to huntaround, when 
suddenly Anderson’s rifle rose to his shoulder, and 
he was about to fire, but perceived just in time that 
the black figure rapidly approaching was that of 
Teddy the shepherd. 

“All gone right ’way,” he said, nodding his head 
sagaciously as he pointed out the faintly-marked trail 
made by the departing savages, while he was loud in 
his declarations that they were “ too much fright, 
come back never—ever.” When asked what he 
thought about the missing girl, he onJy shook his 
head, and would not answer till pressed, when his re- 
ply was, ‘‘ No know—try find!” and bending down, 
he began to scan every footprint in the direction she 
would have been likely to take, till darkness puta 
stop to the search, and all save Samson and Ander- 
son returned to the hut. 

No one saw the agony of those two men, as now, 
slowly working their way through the bushes, stum- 
bling with utter weariness, they strode on till nature 
would hold out no longer, and they sunk down, worn 
out, to sleep for an hour or two beneath the watch- 
ing stars; but only to leap up, reproaching themselves 
for their relaxed effurts, as they hurried back to the 
hut to try and hear some tidings of the lost girl. 
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THE haggard drawn countenance of Samso. Har- 
tis’s wife saluted them as they hurried up to the 
door of the hut, and in that encounter, where each 
sought for news or hope, it was plain enough to read 
the bitter tidings written in each anxious face. An- 
derson turned away with a groan, and was proceed- 
ing towards the dense scrub, when Samson called to 
him to halt, as he kicked at the black shepherd to 
rouse him from his heavy sleep. 

Ten minutes later, with Teddy leading the way, 
they were examining the ground, step by step, in 
the hope of finding the track by which Mary had en- 
tered the scrub; but the grass was so trampled in 
every direction that the task seemed hopeless. Foot- 
prints and trails there were lacing and interlacing, 
one destroying the identity of the other; but though 








seeking as it were in the dark, they pressed on hour | 


derson shuddered when they came upon some spot | 
where blood sullied the fair green herbage with its 


crimeon stains; and when such a place cccurred, they 
traced the blood-spots tremblingly, and in dread lest | 
they should stumble in their next step upon the body | 
of her they sought. 

But no such harrowing sight met their gaze; and | 
still to and fro they searched, shouting at intervals, 
till night again put a stop to their efforts. 

Day after day passed of indefatigable search, and 
the thought occurred again and again to Samson that 
the blacks must have dragged the poor girl off with 
them in their retreat; but Teddy would not bear of ; 
it, saying, ‘* Wait a bit—find um soon; black feller no | 
white girl away.”? Anderson, too, seemed of opinion 
that Mary was still near at hand, and with torn and 
bleeding hands and face he still kept up the weary 
search, till long after it was certain that if the poor 
girl were found in the scrub, life would be there no 
more. 

Dense—impenetrable almost—the scrub extended 
mile after mile, mile after mile, to an indefinite dis- 
tance, presenting ever the same features; so that if 
the poor girl had been alarmed by the savages and 
hurried for safety into the wilderness, guide there 
was none; and, like many another, she might toil on 
till she fell exhausted to perish of inanition. Toa 
dweller in England the idea of being lost in the bush 
seems absurd; but out in the great Australian wilds 
where everything is on so grand, so apparently illim- 
itable a scale, strong and ardent men have been be- 
fore now known to wander from the beaten track to 
where pathway there was none through the untrod- 
den wild, and to wander on and on till death put an 
end to their sufferings. 

But had Mary wandered away in dread, fleeing for 
safety through the thorny waste? They could not : 
answer the question; and, in spite of making an ever 
widening circle to try and discover the trail, all 
seemed vain. Samson would have pushed off by 
the track taken by the savages, but for the persua- 
sions of Anderson; and though so far disappoint- 
ment had attended his efforts, Teddy seemed pleased 
at the trust reposed in him, and often, dowfi upon 
hands and knees, he examined every blade of grass 
and leaf. 

The traces left by the marauding party extended 
right round the hut, and for some distance back into 
the wild in every direction; and it was beyond that 
circle that the principal eftorts of the seekers were 
directed; but days wore on without any success, the 
difficulty growing greater each hour, in a land where 
vegetation is rapid and grass would soon spring up 
where the foot had pressed, as was very apparent; 
for on the eighth morning, when they again started 
on their apparently hopeless task, the tracks of the 
savages were in many places hardly to be seen. All 
dread of their enemies’ return seemed lost in this 
great trouble, and they wandered on, hour after 
hour, heedless of danger, tillon this last day they 
were at a spot many miles from home, where there 
was an opening in the dense scrub—the rough head 
of rock and huge boulder being thrust here and there 
through the soil to form a desolate wilderness, far as 
eye could reach—mile upon mile of stony undulation, 
upon which the sun beat down with a heat that was 
all but unbearable. 

For days past Teddy had been taciturn and moody, 
hunting on still, and apparently examining every 
inch of ground; but he hardly answered when spo- 
ken to, apparently under the impression that Samson 
and Anderson were disappointed in his tracking abil- 
ities, of which he was very proud, and before now 
often proved to be of no mean order. 

Evening was fast approaching, when it seemed to 
Anderson that the black had made some discovery, 
for he was pressing on in one particular direction, 
though, when shouted to, he took no heed. Tired 
and worn, however, sick at heart with many disap- 
pointments, father and lover sat down to rest, when 
at the end of about an hour they heard the well- 
known “ cooey” of the black, reiterated again and 
again. So, desponding, they rose and proceeded in 





the direction ot the sound, to meet the black at last 
looking eager and yet startled—apparently afraid to | 
communicate his intelligence to Stmson—and turn- | 
ing in his track to retrace his steps for a couple of | 
miles, when, just as night was falling, he halted, | 
stepped aside, and pointed onwards to where there 
was a little eminence visible in front of the father. 

**For Heaven’s sake, push on,” cried Anderson, 
huskily ; but Samson grasped at his arm, and would 
have stayed him had he not thrust him aside and 
dashed forward, to be out of sight in a few moments 
amongst the bushes which here grew thickly. 

Five minutes passed and he did not return, when, 
staggering like a drunken man. Samson followed in 
his steps, with eyes bent upon the ground, and brain 
apparently stunned, feeling that some dread horror 
was about to be revealed to him, but only in a dumb, 
helpless way. Thé black came close behind, watch- 
ing him intently, till, parting the bushes, he came 
in sight of Anderson, kneeling by the figurethey had | 
so long sought; for, lying as if peacetully sleeping, 
beneath the scanty shade of a stunted bush, through ' 
whose thin sharp leaves the evening breeze sighed | 
mournfully, was the sleeping girl, whose torn gar-| 
ments, lacerated feet, and arm bent beneath her head, | 
showed that sbe had indeed fled from the approach | 
of the savages, and wandered on and on hopelessly | 
till she had lain down, as she imagined, to sleep her 
last, long sleep. The band which Anderson grasped 
was tightly clutched; but in spite of its coldness, the 
thin bine lips, sunken eyes, and the unnatural pal- | 
lor of her face, it was evident that she lived. The | 





for weeping like children, they knelt on either side, 
drealing to move her, for she seemed now doubly sa- 
cred in their eyes. 

“Better than that we never should have found 
her,” said Samson, in a broken voice. 

“Teddy sure a find her someday. Now fetch a 
water, and give her drink,” exclaimed the black; 
and taking up what neither of the others had noticed 
—the milking pail that the poor girl must have car- 
ried from day to day in her many wander ings—he 
went off and soon returned with water. 

“Keep back, fool!” exclaimed Anderson, as the 
black pushed up to Mary’s head, and scooping up 


The natives in the camp of Buenos Ayresare called 

“ gauchos.” They area cross between the old Span- 

iards and the Indians, and in appearance and habits 

| resemble the latter more than the former. The au- 

thor of * Random Sketches in Baenos Ayres ” thus 
describes the gauchos: 

“They have swarthy complexions—in many cases 
good features, straight, strong black hair, and are 
| more equal in stature—about the middle—than Earo- 
| peans. Nature, as if she designed them for the 
| equestrian life they are to lead, sends them into this 


some water in the hollow of his hand, he made as if | breathing world with bow legs. The infant can ride 


to pour it over the reclining form, 

“No dead,” exclaimed Teddy: “give her drink. 
Dah!” he ejaculated; for at that moment Anderson 
gave acry of joy on seeing a slight quivering in one 
eyelid, while the thin, blue lips parted toemit a sigh, 
faint as that of the wind above their heads. 

They had reached the poor girl in time; but so 
near had she been to her last breath, that weeks 
elapsed, during which she lay almost insensible upon 
the borders of that unknown land to which she had 
so nearly travelled, before she could be said to be 
out of danger. 

Hers was a simple story, one that she often told in 
after years to Anderson’s children, as, a happy wife, 
she sat beneath his prosperous roof, a story of how 
she had finished milking one cow, and was carrying 
her pail to the next, when the gliding term of a black 
in his war paint attracted her attention. Her first 
idea was to flee to the hut; but that she soon saw 
was utterly impossible, for figure after figure ap- 
peared between her and safety, and all she could do 
was to back quietly into the scrub, and then, with 
the pail she carried catching in the bushes, so that 
the white milk splashed out from time to time, she 
fled on hastily, always with the impression that she 
was being tracked. 

How it was she clung to the pail seemed to hera 
mystery; but it was her salvation, for, utterly worn 
out at last, she had fallen on her knees in the dense 
wood as darkness came on, dreading to move, and 
now for the first time she remembered the milk, and 
drank eagerly of the remaining but sadly-diminished 
supply. The next day she wandered on, and on, 
helplessly lost, ever changing her course, and fleeing 
in dread from the blacks she felt assured were on 
her trail. The milk gave her life and strength that 
day and the next, and the next, as she husbanded 
and eked out the failing drops with water, till the 
time came when all seemed a feverish dream, where- 
in she was struggling on through thorny wastes, 
with the hot sun pouring its fervid beams upon her 
head. 

She knew no more, for her next recollection was 
waking in her own bed in the hut, as from a long and 
troubled dream, till a glance at her wasted hands, 
and an attempt to rise, told her that the dream was 
true. 

The axe of the woodman, and fire, have long 
since cleared the desolate scrub, where herbage, the 
pasture of many a herd and flock, has sprang up; 
the advance of civilization, too, has dotted the wide 
plain with bomestead and stepherd’s hut whose fre- 
quetcy would now render such a catastrophe almost 
impossible, save farther up the country, where claims 
are new, and civilization and savagedom still battle 
for the preeminence; but the story is well known. 
and there were, not long since, many who were will- 
ing to point out the spot where Mary Harris was 
found on the point of death—LosT IN THE SCRUB. 


AN ARGUMENT AGAINST WHIPPING. 

A gentiemanin Northampton with whom I spent 
a very delightful week, and who belongs to one of 
the old Puritan families, told me that for several 
years he had tried whipping with his boy, but found 
it ineffectual. Onone occasion the boy was caught 
in an oft-repeated fault. His father took him to his 
room; upbraided him for his persistent disobedience ; 





| reminded him (which was probably unnecessary) 


that he had several times been obliged, in the way of 
parental duty, to apply the rod of correction; that it 
seemed to have as yet beenin vain; that he was much 
disheartened, and was at a loss what to do with him. 

A bright thought occarred to the boy. ‘ Father,” 
said he, ‘‘ suppose you pray?” 

The father was a good man, and could not refuse 
to do this. But having a sirong suspicion in bis 
mind that the boy had suggested this Christian ex- 
ercise in order to escape punishment, he prayed for 
the young reprobate first, and whipped him after- 
ward. He told me, however, that he had never been 
able to make anything of the boy till he gave up 
flogging and appealed to the boy’s sense of what was 
right and proper. 

The precocity of American children and the dem- 
vcratic ideas that pervade society aud filter down 


| even into the minds of the youngest, account, proba- 


bly, for three facts—first, that American parents, 


| 
| guardians and teachers do not expect the same rev- 


erence and unquestionable obedience that is looked 
for and inculcated here; second, that the children 
there will not be governed by mere authority and 
force; and third, that happily, as a counterpoise, 
they become at an exceedingly early age amenable 
to reason. 





Young men who are confined to labor or business, 
even twelve hours a day, can take an hour anda 
half of what is left to study, which will awount to 


before it can walk. The gaucho dislikes bard, con- 
tinuous work; but in the saddle he ia indefatigable. 
He is inhumanely hardy, and seems to prefer sleep- 
ing in the open air, even in weather which would fill 
a European, if subjected to the same exposure, with 
rheumatism for life. A bullock hide or a saddle, 
spread on the ground, serves him fora bed. He de- 
yours an enormous quantity of flesh when he can get 
it; but when there is no alternative, can live for sev- 
eral days very comfortably on mata and psper cigars. 
He prides himself on his horsemanship, on his 
clothes, on his dexterity in throwing the lasso and 
bolas. He is absurdly awkward in handling carpen- 
ter’s tools, and cannot drive a nail straight; but he 
is fond of working in leather. There is a savage 
beauty in the native bridles, halters, etc., and they 
are superior instrength and durability to the Euro- 
pean. The leather employed is not tanned, but pre- 
pared by tawing. The gaucho speaks Spanish (rath- 
er corruptly), and professes the Catholic faith. In 
consequence of the high marriage fees exacted by 
the church, very few of the common people marry at 
all. The gaucho is entirely destitute of education, 
his only book being the hips of horses. Goods car- 
ried by bullock-carts generally bear the ‘ mark ” of 
the person to whom they are sent. The drivers can- 
not read, but they know almost everybody’s mark. 
The gaucho costume is very picturesque, and is well 
adapted for horseback, where it looks best. It con- 
sists of a low-crowned velvet or felt hat, a shirt, and 
a pair of very wide drawers, fringed or embroidered 
at the foot, and reaching about half way down the 
leg. A large cloth, gayly striped, is worn instead of 
trousers, and is called a “‘chiripe.” A broad leather 
belt, containing peckets for money, is clasped around 
the waist by six or more large silver coins, and 
serves to hold a knife or short sword, called a facon. 
These weapons have frequently highly ornamented 
hilts, and sheaths of real or imitative silver. Anoth- 
er square cloth, called a poncho, having a slit in the 
centre through which to pass the head, is worn in 
cold or rainy weather as a cloak, and sometimes as a 
coat also. Boots of the Euro; ean pattern are super- 
seding the botos del potro, at one time universal, and 
stillcommon. The latter are boots or leather stock- 
ings, made from the skin taken from the legs of a 
horse, and need no sewing. The bridle and atirruys 
are often ornamented with silver, and the rebenque 
(whip) bas sometimes a handle of the same metal. 
The thong of the rebenque is a strap of raw hide, 
and can inflict severe punishment on a horse; but 
the short handle, often loaded with iron or lead, pre- 
bably to make it available as a life-preserver, is fre- 
quently used to chastise a refractory beast, a single 
blow between the ears sufficing to bring the most 
restive animal tothe ground. The horse, although 
of such incalculable utility in Buenos Ayres, is by no 
means treated with the kindness he deserves. The 
natives are passionately fond of masic and dancing. 
Every man and boy can perform on the guitar, and 
as far as [ could distinguish, they all seenei to 
play the same tune, if tune it was, and with equal 
ability. They frequently sing, or rather howl, ina 
most unearthly falsetto, which defies description. 
They are also fond of horse racing and gambling in 
general, «ffering and taking comparatively heavy 
beta, though how they settie these debts of honor is 
another question. Some of their sports seem child- 
ish to us. I have seen a full-grown man act a wild 
horse for bours on end. With his hands resting on 
the ground, he imitated all the tricks of a horse, and 
men and boys mounted his back in succession, and 
tried to keep their seats there. He reared, and 
kicked, and backed, and leaped, and tried every 
means to get rid of his rider—no easy matter—and 
when he succeeded, was rewarded by the delighted 
applause of his audience. The spectators, both male 
and female, stood convulsed with laughter, leaning 
against walls and door-posts, whilst tears rolled down 
their tawny cheeks. To finish this slight sketch of 
the gancho, he is always self-possessed, and by na- 
tare polite, but on little or no provocation will thrust 
a knife into your abdomen.” 


<3 -°e- 

FRENCH IpeAs —In a French paper we find the 
following absurd description of the carriages of Eng- 
lish noblemen. It seems that the two countries are 
not yet acquainted, although so near together: 

“ There goes the carriage of the Duke of Somerset; 
there is more than £50,000 sterling worth of gilding 
onit. And there goes the carriage of the Duke of 
Richmond; its decorations alone are worth £60,000. 
Then there are the six magnificent horses which 
draw the carriage of bis Grace of Devonshire. They 
are incomparable—worth more than all the silks of 
France and Italy, but his grace only paid for them 
with his watch. Then comes the carriage of the 
Duke of Manchester, an surrounding it are twelve 
comestics, wearing diamonds, rubies and topazes, of 
the value of four thoasand guineas. The equipage of 
the Duke of Northumberland follows,and bis flankeys 

















“Y, | afterhour. Ever and again, either the father or An- | father, though, knew it not, neither did Anderson; two months in the course of a year. carry gold-leaded sticks, each of the valae of £1000.” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 





{Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
A JUNE MEMORY. 





BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 





Friend of the dusky eyes, do you remember 

A day that was rare as a dream of delight? 
Like me are you dreaming, this dreary December, 
Of rose-tinted hours that once shone so bright ? 


The flowers that blossomed in garden and wildwood, 
Were rich with their bounty of fragrance and bloom; 
All over the hills that we climbed in our childhood, 
The laurels were open with welcome to June, 


O, white were the cloudlets above us that drifted, 
And rare were the breezes that kissed us and fled, 

And rich were the rays of the sunshine that sifted 
Their wonderful glimmer of gold overhead. 


Sweet, sweet were the blushing red blooms of the clover, 
And sweet from the meadows the scent of the hay; 
We saw the brown bee with his treasure fly over, 
And where, with its nestlings, the hedge-sparrow lay. 


The pines whispered low as we wandered beneath them, 
The laurels grew closer and hedged up the way; 
Their pinkish-white petals, that blushed as we wreathed 
them, 
Were sweet as the kiss of my lover that day. 


Down, down where the sheen of the torrent descended, 
In darkness and shadow I followed my love; 
Where earth had been sundered, and rocks had been 
rended, 
Far, far from the sunshine that glimmered above. 


The lingering touch of his hand, how it thrilled me, 
His glance set my pulses a-beating like wine, 

The sheen of the torrent with pleasure it filled me 
Far less than the eyes that louked love into mine. 


Years blossom and vanish; four Junes have been num- 
bered 
Since we on that beautiful hillside reclined; 
Four seasons the sunshine has fallen and siumbered, 
The laurels have blossomed and waved in the wind. 


How brief was the dream, and how sad the awaking! 
The romance was sweet, but it ended in pain. 

In tears andin sadness my young heart is making 
Its moan for the love dream that comes not again. 


A kiss for the laurels, the bonnie pink laurels, 
Whose poor faded clusters are all that remain; 

A sigh for the eyes that were sweeter and dearer 
Than any I ever shall look in again. 





A WIGHT POR LIB 


BOOK II. 





BY MOY THOMAS. 





CHAPTER XIX. 
ALONE. 


CARRELL remained at the bank that evening long 
after Gray’s departure. The docrs were closed, the 
clerks had completed their labors and left for the day, 
but he lingered still. The old porter of the house 
wondered over that unusual event; he wondered 
more when the approach of evening brought no sum- 
mons from his master to light the lamps in the prin- 
cipal’s room. 

He was, indeed, scarcely conscious of the time that 
passed. His thoughts were still of those strange 
events which threatened to drive him forth once 
more a fugitive and an outcast. But still he did not 
falter. The dusk creeping in through the windows, 
and veiling from his eyes the objects which surround- 
ed him in the elegantly furnished'chamber devoted 
by day to the reception of aristocratic clients, might 
have typified to a fanciful mind the gloom and ob- 
scurity which were preparing once more to enfold 
that solitary intriguer. The ticking of the time- 
piece, the regular beat of footsteps in the street 
without, measured by moments the closing scene of 
his brief tepure of power aud worldly honor, now 
about to pass away like the colors of a cloud. But 
they brought no warning to the man who still lin- 
gered there. Envy and hatred at the sight cf hap- 
piness denied to him had taken possession of his 
heart, until all other passions were subdued. That 
dusky figure which had haunted his imagisation 
when flying from his parsuer io the fields came no 
longer between him and the accomplishment of an 
evil purpose. All good influences had forsaken him. 
Even Gray’s terrible threat of seeking a refuge in 
death trom the humiliation that he suffered, had not 
moved him. The time had gone by when he could 
teel compassion even tur the miseries of another, 
persecuted and tempted as he himself had been. To 
strike down all opposition to his will, to snatch from 
a@ rival that triumph on which he had reckoned so 
securely, these were the objects that absorbed his 
thoughts. 

He finally rang the bell. The porter brought the 
candles, and drew down the blinds. Carrell sat at 
his table to write. The position of his affairs was 
grave; he resolved to draw up a statement of the 
little property that ke possessed, with directions to 
Gridley for realizing it in the event of his being sud- 
denly compelled to fly. 

He was engaged in this labor, when a lond knock- 
ing at the private door of the banking-house dis- 
turbed him. A conviction that his visitur was 
identical with the strange figure which he had ob- 
served at the window possessed him, he knew not 


hs as the porter entered with a card upon a tray. 











Carrell took the card; but his visitor had followed 
closely upon the porter’s footsteps, aud already stood 
upon the threshold of the door. 
“How d’ye do, Joyce?” suid the stranger. “Are 
you quite alone, and can you spare a moment?” 
Carrell looked up, and recognized the tall figure 
of Mr. Cousins of May Fair. 





CHAPTER XX. 
EXPLANATIONS. 


THERE was an insolent self-assurance in the bear- 
ing of his visitor which Carrell was quick to feel. 
Cousins closed the door behind him, and flung him- 
self in an easy-chair with an exclamation of fatigue. 

“ How strange Ishould find you,” he began. “My 
friend Skelterdale has a dormitory, you know, at the 
Arlington, where he sees a friend now and then. I[ 
was passing through the passage on my way to him, 
when it struck we that some one might be here. 
Had not the least expectation of tinding you, I assure 
you. How late you are.” 

‘If you have business with Mr. Gray,” remarked 
Carrell, coldly, ‘* you will find him, I doubt not, at his 
house.” 

“Thank you,” answered Cousins. ‘I prefer to 
rest awhile in this comfortable chair. I make my- 
self at home here, you know.” 

He looked around, taking in the aspect of the place 
with a careful scrutiny which did not escape Carrell’s 
attention. 

* You have, I presume, something to say to me, 
Mr, Cousins,” said Carrell. ‘As I am occupied to- 
night with private matters of some importance, may 
Task you to explain the object of your visit as briefly 
as you can?” 

“Ay, to be sure,” replied Cousins, who had deter- 
mined not to permit his temper to be rufticd by his 
companion’s manner. ‘I forget myself. Gray is 
fond of chat; but you are a man of few words. You 
wish me to come at once to the point?” 

** If you please.” 

“Bricfly, then,” said Cousins. “You owe me 
something for a service rendered throtgh my triend, 
Lord Skelterdale—or rather, through his respected 
mother, Lady Sommerton.” 

*“T admit the obligation,” replied Carrell, haughti- 
ly. ‘You recommended me through your Clients to 
a clerkship in this house.’’ 

“ Without which,” remarked Cousins, “ you weuld, 
at least, have had no opportunity of rising to the 
proud position in which I now have the pleasure of 
meeting you.” 

“T acknowledge it,” replied Carrell; “ but you 
have hardly taken the trouble to visit me here mere- 
ly to recall to me a fact so far beyond dispute.” 

‘* Exactly.” 

‘In short,” said Carrell, “ you have called to-night 
to remind me that Mr. Cousins of May Fair does not 
render services gratuitously, but sooner or later ex- 
pects to be paid.” 

“You save me the trouble of an explanation 
which is necessarily a disagreeable one,” said Cous- 
ins. “It would be impossible to convey my meaning 
more clearly, or in fewer words.” 

‘*In that case,’ said Carrell, “it only remains to 
name the price at which I may acquit the debt which 
1 owe you.” 

Cousins hesitated. There was something in the 
tone and manuer of his companion which impressed 
him with an uneasy sense of being beyond the reach 
of aid, and in the presence of a man of desperate de- 
termination. Giant as he was, he was at heart a 
coward. lin spite of the power he held, he dared not 
address him with the brutal frankness with which he 
treated the unoffending Gridley. He had, besides, 
no desire but to convert him into a useful ally; and 
he was crafty enough to perceive that an irritating 
course with a man of Carrell’s temper would be 
likely to defeat his object. His afieveted coolness had 
left him as he continued. 

* Come, this is not the proper tone among fricnds,” 
he said. “ I admit that [ look for sone advantage in 
return for the little service that l rendered you; but 
it may be that the advantage will not be wholiy on 
my side. You are a man of business, Mr. Joyce—so, 
at least, I am justified in intirring from your great 
success in this house. Yuu can understand these 
things. Business, as you know, consists mainly io 
tinding a common ground of interest between two 
parties who have certain ends in view. Now I be- 
lieve [I can see that common ground. In short, I 
have a proposal to make—for my own objects, it is 
true, but it may be for yours too.” 

Carrell sat down, and placing one hand on each 
knee, conironted his visitor with a look of curious 
inquiry. 

** These apologies are unnecessary,” he said. ‘I 
am ready to hear any proposal you may have to 
make.” 

“That is business-like,” said Cousins, 
detain you much longer, on my hunor. 
ly to return to-night?” 

“YT believe not. Mr. Gray is rarely here after 
banking hours.” 

“T thought so,” said Cousins. “It isa rule with 
principals, I believe. 1 was, indeed, surprised to find 
you here; but I suppose exceptional affairs. How- 
ever, that is not my point. You are ambitious; you 
have talent; you desire torise. In fact, you have 
risen in acertain sense. A good many envy you, and 
wonder by what happy stroke you became so soon a 
partner in this house of business. For myself, Iam 
not curious; 1 know well enough that many things 
glitter besides hard gold. ‘he splendor of Barnard- 


**T will not 
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iston’s does not dazzle me, and for good reason. I 
know what you know—sabout which I will say no 
more just now. But did it never strike you that it 
is a foolish thing to be content with a trifling per- 
centage when it might be easy enough to secure the 
whole profits of the trade?” 

Cousins paused and scrutinized the features of his 
companion for sume token of the effect of these ob- 
scure hints; but his scrutiny was not encouraging. 
His companion looked surprised, but that was all. 
**Can it be possible that he knows nothing after all?” 
thought Cousins. 

“Pray unfold your scheme,” said Carrell. “At 
present I confess that I have no very clear percep- 
tion of how 1 am to engage in the trade of banker in 
any other character than that of junior partner in the 
house of Barnardiston and Company.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Cousins, as be took a pinch of 
snuff—a luxury in which, though he carried a gold 
snuff-box for ornament, he rarely indulged, “ that is 
your inexperience in these matters. I must speak 
plainly. To come to the point, then, you know very 
well that this house, which, as yet, stands so well in 
public esteem, is rotten to the core. A whisper, a 
breath, a mere unauthorized rumor, not traceable, 
perhaps, to any exact origin, but still passing about 
as these things do, you know, and where should we 
be? Or say there came a time of panic, as we had, 
you know, but a short time since; imagine a Bed- 
lamite who had lost his savings in some wild scheme, 
with a mania that took the form of shouting along in 
the streets that even Barnardiston and Company 
were not to be trusted. Why, the consequences are 
plain enough. A rush to your counters. The doors 
closed. ‘Arthur Gray and Philip Joyce, of Saint 
James's street, London, carrying on business as 
bankers, under the title of Barnardiston and Com- 
pany,’ in the Gazette. Is there anything wildly im- 
probable in all this?” 

“ Possibly not,” replied Carrell; “but I am not 
here to discuss the private affairs of the bank, even 
with a gentleman towhoml am under such deep 
obligations.” 

Cousins took no heed of the sneer. His curiosity 
with regard to Gray’s proceedings overpowered every 
other feeling. 

“There is nothing to discuss of that kind,” he re- 
turned; ‘‘ the position of the bank is as well known to 
me as to you. I ask for no information on that sub- 
ject. I only recapitulate what may be taken for 
granted between us. To sum up, your position here 
is precarious. Fifty causes may arise to scatter your 
hopes to the wind; why should not you and I enter 
on a more profitable partnership? Here is Gray 
working like a mole—no one knows at what; but I 
know that he makes money. Where is the proof? 
Scarcely six months ago I was his creditor for a 
large sum—cash of my own and clients. He was as 
poor as Job—couldn’t pay interest, much less princi- 
pal money. But that is all changed now. A hint 
from me at that time saved him from the folly of a 
marriage with one of the most extravagant women of 
the day. You know her, perhaps? Laura Stapleton; 
the woman who jilted Skelterdale, and thought 
Hawker’s fortune two little for her whims.” 

Carrell started at the mention of the name which 
had occupied his thoughts so much that day; but he 
made an effort to control himself. 

“I kuow her,” he said. ‘‘Is that affair at an 
end?” 

‘Who knows?” replied Cousins. ‘The man is 
reckless. He may renew the acquaintance now he is 
freed from my veto.” 

“And then?” 

“And then this bank may as well wind up—anoth- 
er chance of ruin which you may add to your ac- 
count. Now, here is the state of affairs. If you and 
I knew the secret by which Gray has coined money 
during the last few months, it would be strange if 
we could not practise the art with at least as much 
skill as hecan. Whatdo yousay? You have but to 
keep your eyes open, and the thing is done.” 

“A sirange partnership this, Mr. Cousins,” said 
Carrell. ‘*How do you propose to commence the 
business?” . 

‘*O, that is simple enough,” replied Cousins, as he 
drew a memorandum-book from his pocket, and 
turned over its pages. ‘*Take two cases, for exam- 
ple. On the 13th of June last Mr. Gray paid a sum 
of ten thousand pounds; onthe 29th of July eight 
thousand, and so forth. There must be bouks in this 
house which would show the history of those two 
sums.” - 

* No doubt,” said Carrell. ‘ You wish to know, in 
short, more about the bank than Mr. Gray has chosen 
to contide to you?” 

*¢ Exactly.” 

“And you offer to bribe me fur giving you the in- 
formation?” 

“ T offer to share with you the profits of the secret.” 

“And the security for my share would be your 
word.” 

“It would not be the first time that we had had a 
private understanding,” retorted Cousins. ‘ Wit- 
ness our arrangement when you entered this house.” 

Carrell smiled. ‘*Suppose the secret,” he said, 
**should be so simple that it is worth just nothing, 
and the profits are nil?” 

“In that case, the matter drops. 
that; IL ask no more.” 

‘For what reason? Do men play the rogue with- 
out a motive?” 

** You have a motive in the history of our connec- 
tion. To be frank, I must remind you again that I 
have a claim upon your services.” 


Satisfy me of 





you ask me to divulge the private affairs of the 
bank.” 

“A matter of opinion,” 

Carre}! rose abruptly from his chair. “Mr. Cous- 
ins,” he said, “you have unfolded your object in 
coming here with # frankness which does honor to 
your courage; but you have wasted your time. I 
decline your offer, and bid you seek a tool else- 
where.” 

His visitor’s patience was exhausted. Cousins had 
hoped to accomplish his purpose by persuasion, but 
his protege’s stubborn temper had deranged his plans. 
He had no intention of leaving him in possession of a 
triumph so buioiliating. 

* You force me to be outspoken,” he said, as he 
instinctively drew nearer to the door of the room, 
** for your compliments to my courage are more than 
ldeserve. Do you suppose I came here to talk thus 
openly, without gcod reason for believing that I ran 
some risk? Listen tome. You owe nie more than 
you imagine, for I have been discreet when a wort 
would have stopped this farce in which you bave 
been playing a part so agreeable.” He dropped his 
voice slightly as he continued, “I have long been 
aware that the authorities at Borley are anxious to 
find a man who escaped from the hospita! there some 
time since. Common gratitude must bind you to me 
when you learn that I have refrained from inform- 
ing my friend Carew that he might be found any day 
in the private pariuor of Barnardiston’s bank.” 

Carrell’s countenance gtew paler, but it was but 
for a moment. Retribution had followed upon him 
with a swiftness that would have daunted most men. 
In the very moment of his pitiless determination to 
pursue Arthur Gray even to deatb, an enemy equally 
cratty and unscrupulous had been preparing to crush 
him with a power still more terrible and complete. 
But his pride and self-reliance had not left him yet. 
He fixed his eyes sternly upon his persecutor as he 
said: 

* You charge me with being that man. Where is 
your proof?” 

Cousins indulged in a forced laugh which did not 
entirely conceal the unezsiness with which his com- 
panion’s self-possession had inspired him. 

“Ask Gridley,” he answered, ‘“‘how I came to 
know that Arthur Grsy’s partner carries about with 
him the significant marks ofa letter D and a bullet- 
wound upon the left breast.” 

In this unexpected revelation of the part which the 
old man had played in betraying him, Cousins had 
unknowingly employed a weapon far more eflective 
than any he had yet used; but he was not slow in 
observing the change which it wrought in his antag- 
onist, or in preparing to follow up his advantage. 
Carrell’s countenance fell; a mist seemed to rise 
between him and the man who had thus declared 
himself in possession of that secret which he had 
thought to be hidden from all eyes but his own. A 
confused murmur was in his ears, in the midst of 
which the words ‘Ask Gridley,” seemed to be re- 
peated again aud again, like an inexhaustible echo. 
He regarded with a vacant stare the man who had 
thus destroyed in one moment the only faith in 
human goodness which he had still cherished. That 
sort of childish admiration with which Gridley had 
followed his new master, that blind fidelity which 
had made him at all times a ready tool in his hands, 
whether for good or evil, had endeared the old man 
to him more strongly than ever. How to releasejthe 
unfortunate lawyer from the thraldom of which he 
complained so bitterly, how to withdraw him from 
the domination of his brutal taskmaster without 
bringing down upon him the vengeance which his 
weak mind dreaded so much, was a problem that 
Carrell bad often thought on. In the very paper 
which lay before him on his desk he had devoted 
some portion of the little property which he had ac- 
cumulated to Gridley’s uses, and had written some 
words of consolation for the poor old man which were 
more kindly in spirit than anything he had uttered 
for many a day. The discovery that the informa- 
tion which enabled Cousins thus to triumph over bim 
had been derived from Gridley, overwhelmed him. 
His heart grew sick wlth the thought that the old 
man, in whose fidelity he had believed so steadfastly, 
had been in this, as in other matters, an agent of 
Cousins, who had irsinuated himself into his confi- 
dence only to betray him. 

“Ts this true?” he gasped. 
these things?” 

** Who else,” asked Cousins, “‘ could have a chance 
of knowing them? People who have secrets of that 
kind should watch their neighbors well. Old men 
are curious, and will play the spy sometimes.” 

“Enough,” interrupted Carrell. ‘Give me time 
to think of this.” 

“ Will you come to my house to-morrow?” asked 
Cousins. 

“At what hour?” 

“At four in the afternoon.” 

“I will be there,” said Carrell, as his visitor took 
his leave. 





“Did Gridley say 





CHAPTER XXI. 
MR. COUSINS’S SOURCES OF INFORMATION, 


Mr. Cousrys left the banking-house that evening 
well pleased, on the whole, with the issue of his 
stratagems. The result of that interview had been, 
in Cousins’s estimation, perfectly satisfactory. He 
little imagined that his protege had been that day at 
the point of taking a step which threatened to bring 
to an end his connection with the bank. To his mind, 
it appeared certain that an adventurer who, by 4 
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lucky combination of accidents, had not only extri- 
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cated himself from the lowest depth of poverty and 
despair, but had secured a position which, in the 
world’s eye at least, was one of power and dignity, 
would prefer any alternative to that with which he 
had threatened him. He felt sure of his victim, and, 
in spite of the haughty refusal with which he bad 
met him, he looked forward to the morrow witha 
confidence that Carrell would consent to further his 
schemes. 

Apart from the mere pride which the money-lend- 
er always felt in the success of his stratagems, the 
prospect of having a spy in Barnardiston’s house 
devoted entirely to his interests, had roused his 
spirits to an unusual pitch. Cousins knew that Gray 
despised him in his heart, and be repaid his feeling 
with a cordial dislike. He felt his inferiority to the 
banker in education and position. He had not for- 
gotten that in earlier days he had fuliilled the hum- 
bler duty of making coats for the young gentleman 
who had since been compelled to deal with him in a 
different capacity. As the time had approached at 
which Gray hoped to extinguish his debt, their es- 
trang thad b more marked. Gray scarcely 
disguised the fact that he looked upon the man with 
whom he had had these transactions as a vulgar ex- 
tortioner, whose acquaintance he would be glad to 
drop at the earliest opportunity ; and Cousins’s sen- 
sitiveness on this point had exaggerated these tokens 
of the banker’s feeling towards him. With the alter- 
ed state of their relations, his client’s tone and man- 
ner seemed to him to have entirely changéd. He 
took the money which he received in liquidation of his 
debt with much satisfaction, for no speculation in 
which he had engaged had ever before proved sv 
remunerative. But his ill-feeling towards the banker 
had grown into a settled hatred; and his curiosity 
to know what was the nature of those schemes by 
which Gray had suddenly been enabled to provide 
himself with funds, had become a sort of passion. 

As Cousins reflected upon these matters on his way 
home that night, the prospect which had delighted 
him so much seemed to promise new and even great- 
er advantages. There was scarcely a name upon his 
books which was not in some way assoviated with 
Barnardiston’s. Was not Skelterdale’s respected 
mother a customer of Barnardiston’s, reputed to 
keep a respectable balance at all times in that great 
house? Did not the Honorable Mrs. Carew deposit 
her spare cash in the same establishment? Where 
would be the necessity for employing dangerous tools 
like Skelterdale to obtain information concerning the 
position and expectations of these victims, if he could 
only obtain a sight of the books of Barnardiston’s? 
What useful hints as to the expectations of clients 
from relatives and friends might not the mere amount 
of a balance give him! The very nawes upon cheques 
drawn woul be significant. It was hardly too much 
tosay that the books of the bank would furnish a 
very valuable key tothe relations and transactions 
of half the fashionable world. 

Cousins had risked something by seeking an inter- 
view with Carrellat the banking-house that night; 
for Gray had as yet obtained no hint of their con- 
nection. The risk, however, was small; and the 
hope of coming upon his victim in the very midst of 
those mysterious operations by which he appeared to 
have advanced his own interests in the bank, was a 
temptation too stro:g to be resisted. The result 
had shown the correctness of his calculations. Ar- 
thur Gray, he thought, waslittle likely to hear of his 
visit to the banking-house that night. 

Cousins had easily discovered Carrell’s history. 
The mysterious signs of which Gritley had uncon- 
scivusly informed him, had convinced him that he 
was a deserter from the army. His concealment in 
an obscure lodging in Marylebone, his difficulty in 
obtaining employment, and finally his desperate act, 
of the details of which Gridley, in his drunken con- 
fidence, had made no secret, satisfied him that Car- 
rell’s offence was recent. Fera time he had rested 
content with this knowledge; but Carrell’s superior 
education and abilities, and above all, his rapid ad- 
vancement in the banking house, had roused his 
curiosity, aud induced bim to make further re- 
searches. If the object of his inquiries had borne no 
other sign than the significant letter on his breast, 
it would have been difficult to have distinguished 
him from other offenders of his class; but the fact of 
his having been wounded by a bullet near the same 
spot was tco peculiar to leave his identity long in 
doubt. By inquiring cautiously, Cousins discovered 
that only a few months before, one ‘ Carrcil, alias 
Ishmael,” having precisely these marks upon the 
left breast, had escaped from the guard-ward of 
Borley Barracks. ‘The handbilis offering a reward 
tor this once notorious fugitive had disappeared, and 
the police, from whom he inquired cautiously, had 
only an indistinct remembrance of the facts. But 
Cousins had other means of obtaiving information as 
to recent affairs at Borley. A certain restraint 
from which he was never entirely tree in the pres- 
ence of the Honorable Mrs. Carew, prevented his 
putting questions to that lady; but he soon found an 
opportunity of making inquiries in another quarter 
equally promising. 

It happened about this time that Colonel Carew’s 
necessities, from which his connection with the 
Clayterville Marine Residence Company in the 
height of its favor in the stock market had only tem- 
porarily relieved him, compelled him to have further 
transactions with Mr. Cousins. Negotiations of that 
kind were necessarily slow, for Cousins acted in the 
matter only as the secret agent of Mrs. Carew, and 
could not move without her approval. The result 
was much correspondence, and many messages des- 
patched between Borley aud May Fair. On the part 











of the colonel, the bearer of these messages was 
invariably a tall man of military aspect, but in civil- 
ian attire, who spoke few words beyond his iustruc- | 
tions, and did not volunteer any description of himself | 
beyond that of his being a person from Colonel Ca- | 
rew. It was only by an accident that Cousins learned | 
one day that the name of this eccentric messenger 
was Joseph Widzett. 

Here was a man who, by his connection with Bor- | 
ley, seemed very likely to be familiar with the gossip | 
of the place; but Cousins was anxious not to awaken | 
suspicions that the deserter of whom the authorities 
at the barracks were so anxious to hear something, 
might be found among the circie of bis acquaintance. 
Mr. Widgett’s disposition, with strangers at least, 
was, moreover, somewhat tacitarn, and did not en- 
courage gossip without a purpose. Accordingly, 
Cousins took the course of questioning him gradually 
and with great caution. He took occasion to allude 
to the subject of desertion generally, and to the nu- 
merous cases that bad oceurred gt Borley. His tac- 
tics not eliciting any direct information of the kind 
which he needed, he ventured to mention the notori- 
ous case of Carrell. Being equally unsuccessful in 
obtaining trom Mr. Widgett by these means any 
information beyond that which he already possessed, 
Cousins confessed himself very much interested in 
the romantic story of the deserter’s escape, and curi- 
ous to know how it was supposed that he had con- 
trived to break out of a place of such strength and 
security as the hospital guard-ward. 

These questions failed entirely to extract any in- 
formation out of Mr. Widgett of a useful character, 
but they had the effect of somewhat disturbing that 
gentleman’s equanimity. Ever since the day of Car- 
rell’s escape he had felt uneasy about the part which 
he had played in that notorious event. Even tbe 
liberal reward in woney and other valuables which 
he iiad received frota Isabel Frere would have been 
insufficient to have tempted Lim to undertake a 
business so hazardous if he had been aware of the 
true facts of the case. Fortunately tor him, no trace 
of the deserter had been discovered, and the affair 
had, for awhile at least, blown over. The curiosity 
which Cousins displayed on the subject, however, 
had revived his uneasiness. To his cunning mind it 
was evident that Cousins was more anxious for in- 
formation than a man actuxuted by mere motives of 
curiosity. If so, was it chance or design which led 
him to direct his questions to hia? 

The perseverance with whicu Cousins returned to 
this subject, while dropping his questions in a vague 
and guarded manner, rendered Wi gett still more 
uneasy. Could it be possible that Cousins had ob- 
tained some information connecting him with the 
affiir? Tue question was alarming; for the escape 
of a man 80 notorious hai brought disgrace on the 
authorities, and had given rise to more irritation 
than the desertion of a dozen ordinary men. Indeed, 
an official inquiry into the cause of the disorder which 
had prevailed at Borley was then pending. Mr. 
Widgett remewmberel with regret that sume of the 
trinkets with which Isabel had rewarded hii might 
easily be identified and traced to his possession 
through the persons to whom he had iucautiously 
sold them. The fact of Isabel Frere’s presence in the 
neighborhood at that time was at least known to the 
Houvrable Mrs. Carew. Should suspicion light upon 
her, pressure might be put upon her to compel her to 
betray him; and if so, the evidence of the trinkets 
would go far to corroborate ber story. 

All these things rendered Mr. Widgett far from 
contident that Cuousins’s inquiries were of that harm- 
less kind which he professed. His trequent visits to 
May Fair disturbed him more and more. He had 
discovered, by methods peculiar to himselt, that the 
messages of which he was the bearer related ostzn- 
sibly to certain pecuniary transactions between Cous- 
ins and the colonel; but Widgett’s mind was cf a 
suspicious turn, and it appeared to him not iimpro- 
bable that this entire business was fictitious; and 
that the true object of sending him to London was to 
submit him to the insidious questionings of Mr. 
Cousins. 

Unconscious of the cruel calumnies which Cousins 
had heaped upon him, Gridley watched for Carrell’s 
return that night until the policeman on the beat had 
turned his lantern upon him more than once, and 
wondered for what business the old man could be 
loitering there. Long after the gate of the Albany 
had closed, and the reporter had retired to doze 
away the time while waiting for the comers in his 
little room, Gridley still leaned upon the old tol!-bar 
which crosses the roadin Vigo street—for he knew 
that Carrell, for some reason, invariably returned by 
that comparatively private entrance. It was not 
until the lights were out in all the houses in the 
street, and the fovut-passengers had dwindled to an 
occasional late reveller returning tbat way to his 
home, that the old man sorrowfully departed, and 
turned his footsteps in the direction of Marylebone. 
He could not rest that night. His mind was tortured 
by the question of what could have happened; for 
Carrell had never before been absent without having 
told him of his intention. When he called in the 
morning and again ascertained from the porter that 
Carrel! had not returned, the old man’s terror reach- 
ed its height. A vague dread of some danger im- 
pending over the man to whom he was so strongly 
attached had haunted him long. While he had ap- 
peared to prosper, it had troubled him little; but 
Carrell’s mysterious absence had revived ail his 
fears. The old man’s misery was complete. 











Carrell had walked about the streets that night 
until a late hour. His mind was occupied with the | 
new position of affairs and with the question of the , 


future. The belief that Gridley had betrayed bim 
oppressed him even more than the discovery that his i 
history was known to Cousins. His misanthropic | 
temper had reached its height; and the compact | 
which Cousins had proposed as the price of his silence | 
had grown less odious in bis eyes. The influences | 
which were bearing him down to still lower depths | 
of evil seemed too powerful to be resisted. Cousins’s | 
proposal offered at least a temporary reapite; his an- 
tagonism to Gray might even be useful in frustra- 

ting the contemplated marriage with Laura Staple- 

ton. Cousins, indeed, had hinted that Gray’s | 
vacillation in that matter had been due to him; he | 
was evidently under the impression that the project | 
had been abandoned. It was possible that he had | 
yet power to preventit, He might have intlaence | 
with the Stapletons which would be far more eftec- | 
tive than any direct appeal to Gray's interests. He | 
had learned from Gridley that Mrs. Stapleton, at 
least, had been one of the old man’s clients, to whom 





he had sent in bills of costs on behalt of Cousins, | 


There were few persons in that position over whom 


pone the marriage. 

Deeply absorbed in these thoughts, be strolled 
that night among the tortuous streets and alleys 
near the Thames. He walked on until he came toa 
poor neighborhood, where the bustle of life about 
him, wretched us it was, seemed to bring some re- 
lief from the sense of loneliness which oppressed hia. 
He had strolled in this way, scarcely c.nscious of 
the direction in which he had wandered, when he 
tound biwself in a quarter still wore poor and squalid 
than any through which be had passed that day. It 
was evidently inhabited in great part by seafaring 
people. in the chief thorougltare most of the shops 
dealt in articles used aboard ships—such as cordage, 
lanterbs, puileys, saticloth, and the like—which they 
desplayed in their windows. In other streets a few 
stalls or a provision shop, with flaring lights, alone 
gave variety to the long line of dingy houses, swarm- 
ing with miserable women and poor children, who 
hung about the doorsteps for a breath of air. 

In pursuing his way through one of these streets, a 
lady had passed him dressed in deep mourning. Tue 
respectability of her attire would alone have drawn 
attention to her in that place, but Carrell bad passed 
her without seeing ber face. It was not until she 
had proceeded some distance down the street that he 
became convinced that the lady was Isabel Frere. 

Why was she in deep mourning? and for what 
reason could she be walking there at that hour? 
The shops were beginning to close, but the gas was 
still burning brightly ina shed on the opposite side 
of the way as she turned the corner of the street 
and he caught a glimpse of her features. He looked 
atter her fur a moment, and saw her enter a poor 
house, where the door was opened by a poor child in 
rags. 
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WILD YAK IN THE HIMALAYAS. 

Morning dawned on the solitary hills where, for 
scores of miles in every direction, we were probably 
the only human beings, and with rifle and gun well 
cleaned and carefully loaded, we started on what I 
had been so anxiously looking forward too—my first 
hunt after wild yaks. Proceeding up the stream on 
the bank of which we were encamped, continually 
meeting with traces old and new, and as every fresb 
portion of ground came within view, fully expecting 
to see some of the huge beasts, half the day passed 
and we got to the head of the valley without having 
seven one; all was blank, though it was evident they 
had been there the preceding day. After a little re- 
treshiment we ascended the hill on our right, and 
now looked down into a similar valley, but trom the 
fall ot the ground, gradual at first and then rather 
steep, could see but little of the bottom trom the 
ridge. After a careful scrutiny of what was within 
view, without any discovery, we descended the slope, 
fresh portions of the grassy banks of the stream 
couing within sight as we went on. There they are 
at last; four large black ol jects a couple of miles 
lower down, and no glass is needed to tell us what 
they are; there is notuing else in these regions for 
wiich they could be mistaken. Oue of the Tartars 
intimated by signs, that as the wind is blowing down 
the valley it will be necessary to go round along the 
hillside and stalk froin below, and tells the interpre- 
ter to explain to me that it they get the least scent of us 
they will be off at once and not stop for miles, which, 
by the by, they had told me twenty times before. 
We accordingly made the round, and the spot being 
very tavorable, got within range without difficulty. 
The flat grassy bottom of the valley was not more 
than sixty yards wide, and the hills rose rather steep 
on each side. The yaks were quietly grazing near 
the stream, and I was a little lower down, behind a 
knoll a short distance up the hillside; the range not 
being more than eighty yards. There was little per- 
ceptible difference in size, and taking the nearest, I 
fired atits shoulder. Ali madca sucdien start, the 
stricken one stumbling forward a few paces, and I 
gave it the other barrel almost at the same moment. 
The four rushed across the iitt!e stream, and went 
up the opposite hillside at what appeared to be a 
trot, but they got over the ground at an astonishing 
pace for such short-legged, ungainly looking crea- 
tures. The wounded one soon lagged behind, and I 
saw that he was done for. He soun sabsided intoa 
walk, and at last lay down, ard ere we got up to him 
was dead. The two bullets had struck him in the 





shoulder, a few inches apart. 





SILK WORM DISEASE, 

This disease first appeared, or at least waa first pub- 
licly noticed, in i842, in Herault and Poictiers. Like 
other epidemics, it was erratic and irregular in its 
course. It utterly destroyed the broods of some dis- 
tricts, then skipped over others in the immediate 
neighborhood, to break out with greeter virulence 
beyond them. Often the strong and vigorous cater- 
pillars were slain, while the unhealthy and the 
weaklings were spared. Whole establishments per- 
ished suddenly, without apparent cause. The pebrine 
gertos seemed to be carried by air or wind, In 1858 
the disease had spread so tearfully, and produced so 
much misery and distress, that the French govern- 
ment commissioned M. Quatrefages to ascertain its 
extent, and, if possible, to discover a remedy. He 
could not tind a single caterpillar in all the districts 
he examined, free from the disease. Soon, all France 


| beeame infecte’. Then, like a cloud, the Gisease fell 


on Lombardy, Calabria, and the rest of Italy; then 
on the whole of Spain and the breeding districts of 


| Germany. Supplies were sought from Turkey, 
the crafty money-lender had not some kind of power. | 


A hint from iio might at least induce Laura to pust- | 


Syria, and a part of Asia Minor; but the plague spot 
appeared in those regions, too. In 1858 it had spread 
as far as the Caspian Sea, and into the heart of Per- 
sia. Next year, it had passed up and over the great 
Caucasian range. India and China—the native coun- 
try of the silk worm—ure now mourning over the 
rapid decline of # profitable industry. Such poverty 
aud misery as fullowed the track of the oidium in 
wine-producing countries, or a deficiency of cotton in 
the manufacturing districts of Ergland, attend the 
course of the pebrine. The silk-spinners, silk-weav- 
ers and ribbon-makers of England fear the collay se 
of a beautitul manufacture and the ruin of their 
trade, unless the spread of the infection can be pre- 
vented or obviated by the introduction of new silk- 
producing moths. The fear is not altogether grounc- 
less. In this case, demand does not regulate supply; 
supply regulates the consumption. The consumption 
of raw and thrown silk in Great Britain bas diminish- 
ed from 10,021,766 pounds, in 1858, to 5,273,767 pounds, 
in 1866. We can at once detect the pebrine invasion 
of a silk country by the decrease in its production. 
Thus, in 1857, China sent to England 9,000,000 pounds 
of silk; but the plague fell virulently on China in 
1864, and in one year the quantity obtained by us 
from that country fell to 3,000,000 pounds. All arti- 
cles manuiactured of silk have increased rather more 
tian one third in price, and the manufacturer now 
pays for raw Chinese Isatlee thirty-two shillings and 


| Sixpence, instead of nmeteen shillings and sixpence; 


for Italian white Novi, forty-six shillings, instead of 
thirty shillings. Of all the silk-bearing countries in 
the world, Japan and Australia alone are now free, 
Should these become infected, silk garments may 
some day be reserved for princes, 





THE ENGLISH POST-OFFICE. 


In England in 1774, John Palmer originated the 
mail-coaches, which were so true to their time that 
people set their watches by them; and so grand did 
they become, that the procession of them on the 
king’s birthday was one of the sights of London. In 
1844, a coach proprietor in the north of England ac- 
tually paid to the post-office department the sum of 
£200 annually for what he regarded the privilege of 
carrying the mails twice a day between Lancaster 
and Carlisle. Now the post-office pays the Lancaster 
and Carlisle Railway the sum of £18,000 for the same 
service. 

The idea of a penny-post was originally projected 
by Robert Murray, of the company of clothworkers, 
and William Docwra, a subsearcher in the Customs. 
It was commenced as a foot-post in 1680, with four 
deliveries a day; but this was considered an infringe- 
ment on the right of the Duke of York, and was 
therefore stopped. Rowland Hill, the great postal 
reforwer, was born in 1795. At the age of forty, we 
find him engaged in conducting the colonization of 
South Australia upon the plan of Mr. E.G. Wake- 
field. Im 1835 he turned his attention to the subject 
of postal reform. He announced the idea of charg- 
ing one penny for each letter of a certain moderate 
weight, in a pamphlet published in 1837. This 
scheme was heartily embraced by the public, though 
of course the authorities discountenanced it as much 
as possible. At page 86 of his little work, we read; 
** Coleridge tells a story which shows how much the 
post-office is open to fraud, in consequence of the 
option as to prepayment which now exists. The sto- 
ry is as follows: ‘One day, when I had not a shilling 
which I could spare, I was passing by a cottage not 
far from Keswick, where a letter-carrier was de- 
manding a shilling for a letter, which the woman of 
the house appeared unwilling to pay, and at last 
declined to take. I paid the postage, and, when the 
man was cut of sight, she told me that the letter was 
from her son, who took that means of letting her 
know that he was well; the jetter was not to be paid 
for. Tt was then opened, and found to be blank?” 
By the exertions of Rowland Hill, a uniform rate of 
one penny on all inland letters weighing half an 
ounce, was established, to take effect trom October 
5th, 1540, 








Curious DiscovEry.— During some recent ¢xer- 
vations at St. Gervais, France, an urn was acciden- 
tally broken, exposing to view 7000 silver coin’. 
Although bearing no date, the Greek inacriptions, 
intermixed with Latin, suggest that they were struck 
long before the commencement of the Christian era, 
when Marseilles was the centre of commerce, art and 
civilization. The coins arein a wonderful state of 
preservation. 
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PIII I 


MUSCLE AND MONEY. 


A small pamphlet has just been issued, the object 
of which is to prove the necessity for, as well as ex- 
pediency of, the partnership of muscle and money, 
taking the bold ground that muscle must govern the 
Republic, “ because government here, being inde- 
pendent of a property qualification, is by the ballots 
and the bayonets of the majority; and the working- 
men are the majority of this nation.” The wall that 
demagogues have raised between the rich and poor, 
labor and capital, must come down, and the partner- 
ship alluded to, ‘‘which has been the dream of so- 
cial reformers, but awaits the intelligent, scientific 
organization of all the working-men of the nation— 
the incorporation of labor—will be a practical fact, 
as commonplace as the combination of cash capital- 
ists for the business of banking or insurance.” As 
the planter’s wealth, at the South, was based on 
the prospect cf his slave’s labor, s0, the pampblet 
says, ‘* the new order of things will introduce a cus- 
tom of liquidating for asum, cash down, all labor, 
white and black, and give every man the power to 
raise money on his contract to labor, secured bya 
policy of insurance.” The labor of a nation, in this 
way, ‘*may be made the foundation of a vast corpo- 
rate capital.” This incorporation of labor may be de- 
voted to the owning of the mills and tactories in 
which it toiled. ‘‘ If each one of a hundred men can 
raise, on his guaranteed contract to labor for a term 
of years, a sum only one third as much as that which 
an able-bodied slave sometimes paid for himself, a 
cash capital of $100,000 is in their united hands, to 
buy into the great lucrative operations of the world, 
in which they themselves may be operatives and di- 
rectors.” This course would prevent all chance of 
labor strikes, bad work and eight-hour notions, it is 
contended, and when once healthily established labor 
will control the wealth of the nation. No laboring 
man, then, need be subjected to destructive rents. 
Upon his guaranty of five years’ labor, he can raise 
the sum he needs to purchase a home, and become a 
capitalist himself. Muscle and money are not ene- 
mies, but twins in the great work of life; their com- 
bination is not therefore a power of war, but of com- 
merce. How they are to work together is given in 
the following paragraph: 

** Let the leading men of each craft, those men who 
have the contidence of working-men, head the or- 
ganization of their craftsmen, regularly graded, as 
seamen are classed, and say to the capitalist—the 
builder for instance—‘ put your land and materials 
at a fair moderate advance upon the cost. We will 
provide you, at fair moderate wages, labor of the 
best character which will neither strike nor shirk. 
When your building shall be finished, its value shall 
be determined, and a certain percentage, now to be 
agreed on, of the net profits of this joint operation of 
labor and cash, shall be paid as a dividend to the 
operatives, according to their rank as workmen.’ ” 

The writer sees in his theory, which is well sus- 
tained, a panacea for all great political, social and 
moral evils, and depends upon its success the future 
hope and security of our country, and the solution of 
the problem whether it is to be a prosperous repub- 
lic ora firmly controlled despotism. But, after all, 
theory is one thing, and practice is another, and Low 
this change is to be wrought, that is to give muscle 
its power, is about as problematical as was the 
“belling of the cat” in old Scotch history, after the 
thing had been decided on. 














WEALTH AND WANT.—He is a great simpleton 
who imayines that the chief power of wealth is to 
supply wants. In ninety-nine cases out of a hun- 
dred it creates more wants than it supplies. 





BENEDICT ARNOLD. 


A very prejudice’ traveller relates the following 
interesting account of the family of Arnold: 

One of our English fellow-voyagers—a most ac- 
complished and agreeable man, but a little mysteri- 
ous—with whom I hada great deal of talk, told me 
this morning, with a good deal of ceremony, that he 
was connected with America; but, he added, “in a 
way which I think will horrify you.” Of course my 
curiosity was piqued, and I asked him how. He raid 
he had married a grand-daughter of Benedict Ar- 
nold! I did my best to conceal the national shudder 
which T felt cardling my patriotic blood, as 1 was 
anxious to get the English view of tbat traitor’s be- 
baviour, from one who must have the best reason 
for entertaining a charitable corstruction of his be- 
haviour. He said that Arnold was reputed a clever 
man, who, convinced of the hopelessness of the 
American struggle for independence, took the best 
means which his important command gave him for 
bringing its desperate weakness to an easy death. 
England rewarded him and his children with mili- 
tary rank and with gifts of Canadian land. He had 
three sons, one who was made a general in the Eng- 
lish army, and was long in command of Dover Cas- 
tle. He died single, but was much esteemed and re- 
spected. The second was a colonel in the India ser- 
vice, and had two children. 1t was a daughter of 
his whom my informant had married. She bad in- 
herited some of the very Canadian lands, the fruits 
of her grandfather’s crime, so that I was confronted 
with one of the chief beneficiaries of the great trea- 
son, which is to-day as fresh in American scorn as 
when it was committed. The third son was a cap- 
tain in the Bombay service. The only daughter had 
married a Phipps, of the Mulgrave family. Bene- 
dict Arnold, on getting to England, fitted ont pri- 
vateers against American commerce, was cheated by 
his captains, and died poor. I did not find my Evg- 
lish confessor very jubilant in his relationship, and 
wondered somewhat at the perverseness which in- 
duced him to tell me his history. He was very clever 
and high-toned, and a great admirer of Whittier and 
Lowell whom he called Lough-ell, and of Longfel- 
low’s ** Hiawatha,” and Bryant’s “ Ages,” but I could 
not wholly forgive his connection, distant as it was, 
with our betrayer. 





A DREADFUL DISASTER. 


A few evenings since, says the N. O. Picayune, a 
couple of lovers sought the sequestered walks of 
Jackson Square to indulge in one of those inexpres- 
sibly delightful conversations that lovers can only 
appreciate. Arm in arm, their heads slightly bent, 
the oblivious couple were bent upon nothing but the 
sweet commune of “souls with but a single heart 
that beat as one,”? when suddenly the lady screamed 
fearfully, turned ‘‘ pale as death,” and trembled vio- 
lently, 

‘* My goodness, what is the matter?” 

‘Save me! save me!” cried the lady. 

* From what?” inquired the excited lover, while a 
number of ladies and gentlemen also walking in the 
square, and attracted by the young lady’s agitation, 
crowded eagerly around. 

‘* Yes, yes,” they all exclaimed, ‘‘ what is the 
matter?”’ 

* Tell me, dear!” softly whispered a benevolent 
looking lady. 

The frightened girl turned squarely around and 
whispered in her ear softly—‘‘ My Grecian bend has 
dropped off!” 





CENTRAL AMERICAN REVOLUTION.—In a late 
letter, Mark Twain writes: ‘* They have a ‘revolu- 
tion’ in Central America every time the moon 
changes. All you have to do is to get out in the 
street, in Panama or Aspinwall, and give a whoop, 
and the thing is done. Shout, down with the admin- 
istration! and up with somebody else, and a revolu- 
tion follows. Nine-tenths of the people break for 
home, slam the doors behind them, and get under 
the bed. The other tenth go and overturn the gov- 
ernment and banish the officials, from president 
down to notary public. Then fur the next thirty 
days they inquire anxiously of all comers what sort 
of a stir their little shivaree made in Europe and 
America? By that time the next revolution is ready 
to be touched vif, and out they go.” 


LizzIE’s R1NG.—Lizzie was a pretty girl of eight 
years. She was fond of dress, and longed for “a 
handsome ring with a stone in it.” Her brother 
brought her one of paste, which was just as accept- 
able to her as a genuine diamond would have been. 
One day a friend, visiting the family, asked her: 

“ Lizzie, where did you get your pretty ring?” 

* Brother gave it to me.” 

‘It is a very handsome one.” 

To which she very indignantly replied: 

* Well, I should think it ought to be—it cost twen- 
ty-five cents!” 








SCENE IN A CROWDED STREET CAR.—Enter a 
woman with a look of supercilious, high-born scorn 
upon her countenance. She glances at the full seats 
with a haughty air and addresses a poor tired me- 
chanic riding home after « hard day’s labor: 

“If you were a gentleman, you would give me 
that seat!” 

Tired mechanic (blushing, and partly rising, and 
then resuming his se&t)—“‘ Thank you, madam. I’m 
not a gentleman, and yet I always give my seat, un- 
asked, to ladies !” 





Fashion and Gossip. 


Paris Fasnions.—The latest advices from Paris 
represent that black is again much worn, the whole 
suit being entirely black in many instances. A very 
graceful walking costume of such a kind is composed 
of frille silk. The petticoat, which just touches the 
ground, is pleated; the overskirt or tunic raised at 
each side. It is not festooned, but cut up in the 
same shape as if it were. Round the edge of the 
tunic a piece of the material is puffed on with a head- 
ing, and below it is a fine-pleated frill; the puffing is 
three inches wide, and the frill four inches, A chou 
rosette is placed where the skirt is raised. The man- 
tle fits the figure, but the waist is short, the basque 
is deep behind, and rounded off quite short in front; 
in fact, it forms a sort of short over tunic. Across 
the shoulders is a little cape, cut open at the back 
and divided there like the letter A. It is edged with 
a puffing with a heading both ways. A rosette is 
placed at the centre of the neck behind, and two long 
ends edged with a frill. The little cape just reaches 
the top of the shoulders. The sleeves are of the coat 
shape, with puffings on the cuffs. This is the new 
form of mantle which will be very popular through 
the winter with the most stylish ladies. The tight- 
fitting mantle with a moderately long basque will 
also be worn during winter. The bonnet is of black 
lace ornamented with cherry-colored flowers and 
ribbons. 





EVENING DRESSES.—A novelty in evening dresses 
is a changeable silk, of green and red, showing the 
green more than the red. The front breadth is 
plain, with narrow folds of a delicate green a few 
inches apart for a half yard, the upper folds running 
around the entire skirt. Beginning at the seams of 
the front breadth is a wide flounce around the bot- 
tom, set on with a fluting of the same material. 
Narrow satin folds cover the seams j ining the front 
and side breadths, put on in the form of chain links, 
the ends joined and edged with fringe, which falls 
over the upper fold. The back breadths are full and 
long, but have no panniers. The corsage is in the 
Pompadour style, quite low in front, with a fluting of 
lace, and above this point lace edging, which extends 
around the neck, and coat sleeves, with lace at the 
hand. There is alsoa low corsage for full evening 
dress, with scollops around the neck and sleeves, 
and a fluting of lace above these scollops. 

A dress recently made up for the evening is com- 
posed of pink silk underskirts, trained, with an over- 
skirt of delicate drab satin, puffed at the back, with 
ribbon and rosettes. A puffing of lace is worn under 
the low bodice, and the sleeves have a fall of lace be- 
low the elbow. 

Another is made in the tunic style, with a flounce 
headed by folds of satin and fringe. The tunic is of 
black Spanish lace, festooned at the sides with roses 
and ribbons of the same shade as the dress. The 
corsage is high, with coat sleeves, having one puff on 
top. The sleeves and corsage are partly covered 
with lace. The edge of the lace tunic and sleeves 
is trimmed with fringe. Black lace over colored 
silks and satins will be very fashionable. 

WINTER LIFE IN WASHINGTON.—A Washington 
letter gives us the following gossip: By all accounts, 
the coming winter will be a gay and attractive sea- 
son in Washington, if for no other reason, that the 
suspense in which business people have been living 
will in one way or another be terminated. Ccngress- 
men, having two years covered ahead, will not be in 
that distrustful and embarrassed state which marks 
the beginning of the second session of legislation, and 
the cost of housekeepirg is considerably less than ever 
before, as about two hundred new residences have 
been built during the recess. Among the new resi- 
dences to be thrown open to society this winter are 
those of Amos Kendall, General and John Sherman 
and Senator Trumbull. Mr. Seward was to have 
been married last week. This week it is denied, but 
it is my opinion that there is still more than rumor 
in the allegation. The alleged bride, Miss Risley, has 
long been intimate and favorite at the secretary’s 
house, and has heard the story of her betrothal with 
remarkable equanimity. Mr. Seward has expressed 
himself as weary of the secretaryship he holds, and 
altogether, I believe that this is a denial of the pre- 
mature publicity of his engagement, rather than of 
the engagement itself. Then Speaker Colfax will be 
here with his new wife, for the winter, and that will 
give additional eclat and popularity to his receptions 
and dinners. 


JOURNEY OF A LOOKING-GLASS, 


A few years before his death, the Emperor Nicho- 
las of Russia sent a looking-glass of rare size and 
beauty, with an embassy to the Emperor of China, 
The looking-glass had to be carried all the way from 
St. Petersburg to Pekin by human hands. Despite 
the immense distance which had to be performed in 
this manner, the looking-glass safely reached China; 
but, in the meantime, difficulties had broken out be- 
tween Russia and China, and “ The Son of Heaven” 
neither admitted the embassy, nor did be accept the 
present. A courtier was despatched to St. Peters- 
burg, and asked the emperor what was to he done 
with the looking-glass. The emperor replied that it 
should be carried back by the same ronte, and in the 
same manner. When he gave this order, the Grand 
Duke Michael happened to be present, and offered to 
lay a wager with the emperor to the effect that the 
looking-glass would be broken on the way back to 
St. Petersburg. The emperor accepted the wager, 
and the bearers of the looking-glass received strin- 
gent orders to be as careful as possible. If they should 
break it on the road, they should be severely punish- 
ed; but if they should bring it back safely, they 
should receive a handsome reward. They carried it 
back with the most incredible care, forty men bear- 
ing it by turns, and safely reached St. Isaac’s Palace 
in St. Petersburg with it, where the emperor stood 
with his brother at the window of his palace, and 
laughed at having won the bet. But on the stair- 
case of the palace one of the carriers slipped his foot, 
fell down, dragging several of his companions after 
him, and the precious looking-glass was broken into 
a thousand pieces. The grand duke, therefore, won 
his bet. 





THREE L1VES. 

All really great and honest men may be said to 
lead three lives; there is one life which is seen and 
accepted by the world at large, amnan’s outward li‘; 
there is a second life which is seen by a man’s moet 
intimate friends, his household life; and there fsa 
third life, seen only by the man himself and by Him 
who searcheth the heart, which may be called the 
inner or heavenly life. Most biographers are and 





vv 


of their hero’s life—the version of the world and that 
of his friends. Both are important, both contain some 
truth, though neither of them the whole truth. Bot 
there is a third life, a life led in communion with 
God, a life of aspiration rather than of fulfilment, 
which is especially noticeable in the biography of 
the truly good man. 





Boston MusEuM.—The manager of the Boston 
Museum commenced on Monday, Oct. 26th, the per- 
formance of the play of “Surf,” written by Olive 
Logan, and successfully produced in Philadelphia a 
short time ago. It is spoken of by the press of that 
city as a spectacular display of extraordinary magni- 
tude, and as a witty and lively description of Ameri- 
can fashionable life. Its preparation at the Museum 
involved a large amount of time, money and ingenu- 
ity, and it is therefore safe to anticipate for it a bril- 
liant success. 


Goop ADVICE.—Always do as the sun does—look at 
the bright side of everything. For, while it is just 
as cheap, it is three times as good for digestion. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


THE ENTERTAINING STORY OF KING BROFDE, 
His ! and His Rosebud. By Anna M. Diaz. 
With Illnstrations by W. L. Sheppard. Boston: 
Ticknor & Fields. 


A very charming story this by Mrs. Diaz, the ac- 
complished contributor to- the Young Folks Maga- 
zine, whose Letters from William Henry to his 
Grandmother have been received with such tokens 
of approbation by everybody. It isa fairy story, in- 
genious in plot, and admirably wrought, and will be 
most acceptable to children, with whom the wonder- 
ful lore of fairydom is real history. The illustrations 
are pretty, and the book is exactly suited for a 
preseut. 

A PRACTICAL INTRODUCTION TO LATIN COMPOSI- 

TION. For Schools and Colleges. By Albert Hark- 

ness, Ph.D., Professor in Brown University, author 


of “A Latin Grammar,” etc., etc. New York: D. 
Appleton & Company. 


A simple, progressive and complete work, designed 
to aid the student in acquiring a practical acquaint- 
ance with Latin composition. It starts with the be- 
ginner as soon as he has learned a few grammatical 








HOME AND FOREIGN Gossip.—A disturbance in 
a fashionable boarding-house in St. Louis, which was | 
almost a scandal, was quieted when it was found that 
the indiscreet chambermaid was a runaway boy ! 
dressed in female apparel, and the presumedly wicked 
clergyman, in whose room the pseudo-female was | 
found, was the boy’s brother.—The rabble of Mo- 
bile sit on the curbstones and boot the Grecian bend. 
——aA Chicago man killed himself to spite his wife, 
who wanted a divorce.——Ellen Ryan pitched her ; 
lover out of a third story window in Buffalo.——New- | 
fashioned kid gloves for ladies are fastened with a | 
small gilt chain.——The English fashion of placing a 
highly-perfamed card at the plate of each guest at a | 
dinner-party has been introduced in this city. These 
cards are ornamented with beautifully colored pic- F 
tures of Cupids, children at play and gastronomes, | 
such as Baron Briesse, in characteristic situations. | 
They were used for the first time in this country at | 
the Dickens dinner, in Boston. 


forms, and conducts him, step by step, through a 
progressive series of lessons and exercises, until he is 
so far master both of the theory and of the practice 
of thesubject, that be no longer needs the aid of a 
special text book. For sale by Lee & Shepard. 

PEVERILL OF THE PEAK. A Romance. By Sir 

Walter Scott, Bart. New York: D. Appleton & 

Company. 

The story of stout old Geoffrey Peverill, and the 
times of the Cavaliers, comes to us in thecheap and 
popular form of the Appleton series. For sale by Lee 
& Shepard. 

(=> If you desire a good Monthly, take Ballou. 
The publishers spare no pains nor expense in procur- 
ing the best. writers, designers and engravers, who 
certainly make it a desirable journal for every family. 
Every department of this Magazine exhibits good 
taste, neatness and ability. The November number 
which we have received, is replete with interest and 
instruction. The illustrations are good. Every arti- 
cle is well written. Send for specimen copy. Ad- 


dress Elliott, Thomes & Talbot, 63 Congress St., Bos- 
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Loved, have I cost your life one added pal), 

Since 1 have known you? I have sought 

And light your steps to paths of pleasantne 
O, have I sought In vain? 


T found you In an hour of fercest strife; 
And did my presence bring you Messed cal: 
And did my words fall like rich drops of ba 
~ Upon your troubled life? 


Beloved, have IT reached your soul's great : 

Tell me, if Tl e’er yet possessed the power 

To bring your desert-life one brighter hour, 
And I am blest indeed! 


The time has come when we, alas! once m 

Must bear the burden of our life alone; 

And though the old-time path, so sorrow m 
Seems harder than before, 


T cannot think our love is wholly lost; 

Though all the sweetness from our life Is er 

And bitter walls come where rich music gu 
The gain exceeds the cost. 


We cannot quite shut out the golden past; 

And yet our hearts must feel the cruel sting 

Of pata which our divided lives must bring 
As long as life shall last. 


Yet, do you think, because I rightly choose 
Here on the verge of our lost paradise, 
That I can feel no sense of sacrifice 

Come with the life I lose? 


Have I deserved of you one thonght of bla: 

Because my sense of right must shut you ou 

From my dark life? ©, can you ever doubt 
My love is still the same ? 


I cannot bear your censure. Do you think 

My heart so dead that it can feel no pain 

To know its chain of love lies rent in twain, 
And you its dearest link ? 


How gladly would I bear the weary ache, 

If I could take from you your share of pain 

Though thrice the burden, I would not com; 
But bear it for your sake. 


Will you believe that my most fervent pray: 

My soul e’er dared, I offer up for you— 

That God would guide you all life's joarney 
And keep you from its snares? 


May we not hope some brighter destiny ? 

May not the tide that drifts our lives apart, 

Returning, bear me closer to your heart? 
Beloved, answer me! 


Shall we not hope that far beyond the roar 

Of earthly winds and waves we two shall si' 

Low at the feet of the Great Infinite, 
Peace-crowned forevermore ? 
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CHAPTER III. 
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Loved, have I cost your life one added pain 
Since I have known you? I have sought to bless 
And light your steps to paths of pleasantness; 

O, have I sought in vain ? 


I found you in an hour of fiercest strife; 

And did my presence bring you blessed calm? 
And did my words fall like rich drops of balm 
~ Upon your troubled life? 


Beloved, have I reached your soul's great need ? 
Tell me, if I e’er yet possessed the power 
To bring your desert-life one brighter hour, 

And I am blest indeed! 


The time has come when we, alas! once more 

Must bear the burden of our life alone; 

And though the old-time path, so sorrow-strewn, 
Seems harder than before, 


T cannot think our love is wholly lost; 

Though all the sweetness from our life is crushed, 

And bitter wails come where rich music gushed, 
The gain exceeds the cost. 


We cannot quite shut out the golden past; 

And yet our hearts must feel the cruel sting 

Of pain which our divided lives must bring, 
As long as life shall last. 


Yet, do you think, because I rightly choose 
Here on the verge of our lost paradise, 
That I can feel no sense of sacrifice 

Come with the life I lose ? 


Have I deserved of you one thought of blame, 

Because my sense of right must shut you out 

From my dark life? O, can you ever doubt 
My love is still the same ? 


I cannot bear your censure. Do you think 

My heart so dead that it can feel no pain 

To know its chain of love lies rent in twain, 
And you its dearest link ? 


How gladly would I bear the weary ache, 

If [ could take from you your share of pain; 

Though thrice the burden, I would not complain, 
But bear it for your sake. 


Will you believe that my most fervent prayers 

My soul e’er dared, I offer up for you— 

That God would guide you all life’s journey through, 
And keep you from its snares ? 


May we not hope some brighter destiny ? 

May not the tide that drifts our lives apart, 

Returning, bear me closer to your heart ? 
Beloved, answer me! 


Shall we not hope that far beyond the roar 

Of earthly winds and waves we two shall sit 

Low at the feet of the Great Infinite, 
Peace-crowned forevermore ? 
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MASON UXBRIDGE’S CRIME: 


Che Way of the Cransgressor. 


BY THEODORE ARNOLD. 


CHAPTER III. 


OOR Katie Brennan! She got 
home none too soon that sum- 
mer evening; for the first sound 
she heard as sbe entered the 
rickety, rat-gnawed, swarming 
tenement house in which her 
mother dwelt, was the long, 
gasping breaths of one near to 
death. Flying up stairs, she 
found the room full of Irish wo- 
men, who made the air foul 
that had been close enough, and 
shut out the last of heaven’s 
light from eyes that were grow- 
ing dim. 

A priest followed her up, un- 
seen by Katie; and the first in- 
timation she had of his presence, as she lay sobbing 
on the bed beside her mother, was the sound of his 
voice as he somewhat roughly ordered the room to 
be cleared. 

‘* It’s no place for you to be standing and staring,” 
said Father O’Dowd, angrily. ‘‘ You make the air 
of the room fit to stiflea pig. Let two women stay, 
you, Mrs. Mary Lynch, and you, Bridget Coyle. The 
rest make off with you.” 

The filthy tribe scattered before the face and fists 
of the stout, peremptory little man, and in three 
minutes there were but the two women whom he 
had named remaining. 

“Now, Katie Brennan,” he said, ‘‘ stop your cry- 
ing till you’ve nothing else todo. I must give your 
mother the sacraments, the more shame to her for 
putting them off till the last minute.” 

Katie rose obediently, wiped her eyes, and assisted. 
Before nine o’clock Mrs. Brennan was dead. 

Then the Hibernian tribe pressed inagain. Scarce- 
ly was the dead dressed before the room was crowd- 
ed. Mrs. Peter Flannigan, who kept a little grogge- 











ry around the corner, generously sent in a gallon of ; 
ram; Mr. Patrick O’Hearn, who had an ambitious 
grocery-store on Dublin street, brought a dozen new 
clay pipes, and a pound of strong, black tobacco; and | 
all the women came with their store of cups, glasses, | 
dippers and leaden spoons. Those who could not get 
into the room sat on the stairs; and, for peace sake, 
the refreshments were placed on the landing in reach 
of all. They began by modestly taking the ‘laste 
little drop,’”” each one more anxious that bis or her 
neighbor should be served, than for his or her own 
welfare; and while they sipped and puffed, they 
talked over the virtues and sufferings of the deceased, 
with many a parenthetical “rest ber sowl!’’ and 
‘may the Lord have mercy on ’er!’”’ Presently the 
talk grew louder in some quarters, and all talked 
while nobody listened, and occasionally an oath found 
its way into the pious conversation. Here and there 
one of the softer kind, whose body was less seasoned 
and toughened to liquor, began simpering and sway- 
ing to and fro, laboriously lifting their eyebrows to 
keep their eyes open, and leaning lovingly on their 
neighbors. - These, after awhile, were variously dis- 
posed of by their more intrepid companions. Some 
were allowed to drop on to the floor and lie there, 
some were hustled off to bed, and some were pinched 
and shaken till they could be induced to shuffle 
themselves off, grumbling weakly at their banish- 
ment. Twowomen, who had had for some time a 
little jealousy about the husband of one of them, 
fell to calling each other hard names, and presently 
flew at each other, tooth and nail, cufling and tear- 
ing hair out by handfuls, only separated when a 
string of men and women hitched on to each and 
pulled in contrary ways, all ending by tumbling in 
a heap on the fioor. In falling, Tim Jackson’s elbow 
formed an intimate acquaintance with the pit of 
Denis Hagan’s stomach, whereupon Denis pitched 
into Tim with a will, and since there wasn’t space 
for a round set-to in the crowded room, they ad- 
journed to the street to have it out, and were then 
and there nabbed by a policeman, and dragged off to 
cool their ardor in a moral refrigerator. Mary 
O’Mara, having her memory powerfully refreshed by 
her ambrosial potations, suddenly turned upon the 
sullen-silent Bridget Quin, and demanded to know 
what had become of that pair of goold earrings that 
she, Bridget, had stolen from her, Mary, on ship- 
board, as they were coming out to America ten years 
before. Bridget replied with a scowl like a first- 
class thundercloud, and a polite request to the other 
to hold her d—d lying tongue if she didn’t want 
it pulled out of her dirty head. Mary rejoined that 
she would like to see her do it, probably meaning see 
Bridget pull hers, Mary’s, tongue out. Bridget 
obligingly proceeded to perform that interesting 
surgical operation without any other instrument 
than her own claws; the company again interposed, 
and Mary, being the weaker of the two, was pulled 
down one pair of stairs by the peace-makers, and 
pushed up another, and so into her own room, where 
she fell to belaboring the cat, who flew squawking 
out the window, and produced a momentary lull in 
the wake-room. 

Amid all this Mrs. Peter Flannigan sat serene and 
smiling, as erect as a post behind the table over 
which she was generously liquoring the company, a 
somewhat red-faced, very fat, and leather-throated 
Irish Hebe. And lying straight on two boards laid 
on two barrels, and dressed in a clean, white cap 
and a brown scapular robe, with her thin, white 
hands folded on ber silent bosom, and two pennies 
on her two eyes, was Mrs. Biddy Brennan, the cold 
and speechless mistress of the feast. 

When the first sickly beams of morning came peer- 
ing in, the few remaining wakers went wearily home, 
and the weeping Katie began to remove the debris of 
their pious saturnalia. 

*s Whatever will Fatber O'Dowd say when be finds 
cut?” she whimpered to her assistant. For Father 
O'Dowd had set his face against wakes, and had on 
this occasion uttered a premonitory threat. 

‘* Ah, musha!” said the other, “ it isn’t your fault. 
You did everything you could to prevent it. And 
sure, we can keep dark, and swear that we said 
nothing but the beads the blessed night through. 
And what would Father O'Dowd set himself against 
wakes for, when his own father and grandfather 
before him, rest their sowls! were waked in Ireland. 
And by that same token didn’t my mother’s first 
cousin have her eye knocked out at his grandfather’s 
wake, with an empty bottle that Mike Burke flang 
at his wife, and didn’t fling in the right direction, 
through having a drop of poteen in his head. O, 
Father O'Dowd, indeed! Sure, dear, never you fear, 
but we’ll tell him it was praying we was.” 

The house subsided into quiet as the men and 
women went to their work, and the children got out 
into the street, and about ten o’clock Katie gota 
friend to sit in the room while she should go out to 
the Glen and tell Mrs. Marion of her mother’s death, 
and get the promised mourning against the funeral. 

It was one of those golden August days when rains 
have cooled the air, and there is a hint of autumn in 
the summer foliage. With her veil pulled closely, to 
hide her swollen eyes, Katie hurried through the 
streets and out of town. When she reached the 
shaded road to the Glen she put her veil back, and 
let the cool breeze blow in her face. She felt sad 
enough for her mother’s death, for it left her quite 
alone in the land, with no kith nor kin, and she feit 
bitterly angry and ashamed of the scenes that had 
been enacted over her mother’s corpse. Revolving 
these troubled thoughts in her mind, she marked lit- 
tle how the birds sang in the spruce and pine 
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shadows, how the buttercups ran out to her feet in 


rivulets of gold, or how the lights and shadows danc- 
ed about her with a wierd and silent grace. 

Presently, coming in sight of the cottage, she was 
surprised to see that the windows and curtains were 
all closed, and that no smoke came from the kitchen 
chimney. ‘Ab, musha, now, if she’s gone totown!” 
says Katie, sorely disappointed. 

She went to the front door, and to the back, and 
tried them, but both were fastened; sbe called, and 
all was silent save a faint murmuring echo that 
whispered back a hollow answer. 

** What’ll I do at all?” muttered Katie. “I can't 
come out again to-day, and I baven’t got anybody to 
send, and I must have the mourning for the funeral. 
If I could get in now I would, and help myself, for I 
know what she promised me, and where the things 
are. She would never mind.” 

As she stood on the back step, hesitating and look- 
ing about, the girl glanced downward and saw that a 
lower window leading to a basement pantry was 
raised. That opened a way fur hertoenter. ‘“ But 
however did she happen to forget it?’? wondered 
Katie. ‘‘ And, sure, there’s been a dog in here, too,” 
she added, as she got in and saw formless, muddy 
tracks on the floor. 

But the girl was too much engrossed by her own 
grief, and by the errand on which she had come, to 
give much thought to anything else. It was only 
from habit that she glanced at the front door as she 
went along the entry. The key was in the lock she 
saw; and Mrs. Marion, when she locked up the 
house on going away anywhere, always locked this 
door on the outside, and put the key in her pocket. 
Katie stood and stared a moment, then forgot ail 
about the door and the key even while she stared, 
and remembered only that her poor old mother was 
gone, that to-morrow was to be the funeral, and that 
she must have the mourning that Mrs. Marion had 
promised her to wear. She sighed heavily, and turn- 
ed to go up stairs; but even in laying her hand on 
the rail, and lifting her foot for the first step, her 
wandering eyes were arrested by a sight which made 
them fly wide open, and which pressed all the blood 
out of her face. There, half-way up the stairs, on 
the white margin outside the carpet, was the print of 
a hand in blood! The carpet near by had a little 
tear in it, as though the nail of a boot had caught 
there and thrown the owner, whose wet hand, grasp- 
ing for some support, had left its print. 

For one moment Katie stared with white face and 
wild eyes; then, with a shrill scream, she turned and 
fled, never stopping to unlock the door, but going out 
as she had come in, through the window. Down the 
road she flew, throwing off her shawl when it flatter- 
ed in her face, fancying that she heard steps running 
behind her, expecting at every instant to feel a hand 
grasp her shoulder, and the touch of cold steel to her 
throat. The road unrolled before her like a ribbon, 
and seemed to curl up behind her flying feet. She 
reached and passed the corner where the Glen was 
entered, and sped along the road outside toward the 
turnpike, never pausing for a breath, nor looking be- 
hind to see how near her pursuer might be. If only 
the turnpike were gained she would be comparative- 
ly safe, for there was constant passing, and she would 
be in sight of the town. 

At last the turnpike was reached, and since she 
had not yet been overtaken and murdered, and since 
her fear began to abate a little, Katie looked over her 
shoulder, still running. As she looked, her foot 
struck a pebble, and she fell bead foremost across the 
road. If she had not perceived before falling that 
the Jong road behind her was clear, and that there 
was no one in sight, the fall would have killed her 
quite with terror, for she would have believed berself 
to have been thrown down by her imaginary pursuer ; 
bat, as it was, the jounce brought her partly to ber 
senses. She got up, brushed off the gravel that clung 
to her hands and dress, and walked on to town, as 
rapidly as possible, but with some regard to appear- 
ances. 

Mr. Grey had just gone down towff after break fast, 
and leaving his horse and buggy at the door of his 
office, had entered and asked for the morning mail. 
The clerk brought it to him, and he sat at a desk and 
opened his letters, stopping occasionally to write a 
few lines of answer to such as could be disposed of 
immediately. Everything in Mr. Grey’s office was 
always in order and quiet, and so, when he heard a 
little bustle in the outer room, and his name breath- 
lessly spoken, he laid down his pen and glanced 
round to see what it meant. As he looked, Katie 
with her white face appeared at the inner door, and, 
throwing up her hands, stood there panting and 
without saying a word. His heart sank within him. 
Elsie was sick, he thought; something had happened 
to Elsie; and scared by the sudden apparition of that 
ghastly face,and by his own interpretation of its 
meaning, he sat and looked at the girl, as silent, and 
almost as white as she. Katie put her hand up, and 
tore her bonnet-strings open, as if they were choking 
her. The motion gave him voice. 

“What is it?” he exclaimed. 
pened?” 

“Osir! Osir!’ was all that she could say, as she 
leaned up against the side of the door. 

He started out of his chair, and went to her. “Tell 
me this instant!” he said, grasping herarm. ‘ Has 
anything happened to Mrs. Marion?” 

** Yes sir!” 

“Tell me!” he repeated, almost beside himself, 
shaking her by the shoulder in his agony of fear and 
suspense. 

**Something dreadful must have happened!” the 
girl gasped. ‘‘She stayed there alone last night, 
and I went out this forenoon and found the house 
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| all shut but a basement window, and the mark of a 
| bloody hand on the stair,” 

Before the story was half told, Mr. Grey had reach- 
ed the sidewalk, and was fambling at the strap by 
| which his horse was secured. 
| ** Get right in, sir!” sald a voice at hiselbow. “I 
| will see to this.” 
| Mr. Grey never looked to see who spoke, but obedi- 
| ently got into the buggy, stumbling blindly as he did 

so. As he turned to take bis seat, his nephew was 
| already at his heels, waiting, reins in hand, to follow. 
Philip had been in the office,and heard Katie's story, 

The young man’s face had a very strange expres- 
sion; but his manner was perfectly collected. He 
drove rapidly round to a side street, spoke a word at 
the door of a police-station there, then sprang into 
the buggy again, and drove like the wind. Not a 
word was spoken by either as they whirled over the 
ground, their wheels a mere buzz, and Philip looked 
back but once. That was when he heard wheels 

lose behind them, and his glance showed him two 
policemen in their wake. Mr. Grey looked back not 
at all, nor noticed any one they met. 

Scarcely more than half an hour had elapsed from 
the time when Katie Brennan had rushed shrieking 
out the gate of the cottage garden, before the four 
men sprang trom their carriages in the same spot, 
and, with Philip at their head, ran round the house 
to the open window. Till that moment the police- 
men had not the slightest idea of what had happen- 
ed; bat the closed house and open window told the 
story. As they got inside, and saw the tracks of 
muddy boots that had wandered about a little, as 
though their wearer, coming in the dark, and not 
well acquainted with the way, had groped to find the 
door, Mr Grey drew back with his hand on his 
nephew’s arm, and let the officers precede them. 
They went deliberately, looking to right and left, 
their hands on their billets, but speaking never a 
word. They marked that the steps had gone both 
ways, saw the little rent in the stair-carpet, and the 
stain of blood on the white paint of the margin. At 
that last sight, Mr. Grey staggered back with an ex- 
clamation. ** My God! I cannot go any further!” 

All four stood and listened a moment, and Philip 
called out, ‘‘ Mrs. Marion!” in a sharp but shaking 
voice. There was no answer, and they heard but 
their own breaths, loud in the awful silence of the 
house. Then the two officers went warily up stairs. 
As they reached the top, the whole solution burst 
upon them. 

‘The door of Mrs. Marion’s chamber at the head of 
the stairs stood wide open, and opposite the door was 
the bed whereon she lay. The ashen face with glassy 
eyes open and fixed, the nerveless arm hanging down 
the bedside, either would have told the tale, without 
that splash of blood which reddened her night-dress 
and the sheets. It appeared that she had started 
from sleep at the first attack, but had fallen back at 
the fatal blow. There had been but one blow, that 
oue straight to the heart, and there were no other 
marks of violence on her person. But there had evi- 
dently been some straggle, for the sheet was torn, 
and in the clenched hand, on which ber diamond en- 
gagement ring glittered like a spark of fire when 
they pushed open the window-blinds, there was a 
lock of hair. A man’s hair, it seemed, short, black 
and straight. 

**You’d better come back, uncle,” said Philip to 
Mr. Grey, meeting bim when he was half way up the 
stairs. ‘*She’s gone; and it will only pain you to see 
her. I am goivg back to town for a coroner and 
a@ detective, and you might come with me. Don’t 
go up!” 

Mr. Grey caught his breath at the words “she’s 
gone,” but he picssed onward. “ What she could 
suffer I must bear to look upon,” he said. But as 
Pbilip unlocked the front door and went out, he 
heard acry and a fall. He hesitated, started to go 
up stairs again, iistened a moment, and hearing bis 
uncle’s voive in lamentation, went out, stepped into 
the buggy, and drove furiously back to town again. 

If the marks in and around the house told any- 
thing, it was not at once evident. The only place 
where the boot-tracks could have been examined 
was on the bare floor of the pantry, and there the 
murderer had taken care to render them indistinct. 
There were two or three half-burnt matches on the 
floor that showed it was by design that he had gone 
out through the pantry in the same rambling way 
he came in, carefully crossing and rabbing the first 
tracks with the second. Outside the house was noth- 
ing, inside no more than the lock of hair in the 
poor woman’s hand, and the print of blood on the 
stair. This print was of a long and handsome hand, 
but as it had slipped a little, and the end only of the 
thumb had touched, it could not be accurately meas- 
ured. 

Detective Becket came sooner than the coroner, 
and brougbt with him a photographer whom he set 
to work at once before anything was changed. He 
had photographs of the tracks, of the stairs, the stain, 
the chamber and the bed, and the won an who lay 
there. Finally, lifting poor Mrs. Marion’s head, he 
had an amwbrotype taken of ber face only, as large 
as it could be made, great care being used to have a 
powerful light, and to get the eyes perfect. After 
the inquest, the body was moved near a window, aud 
still another picture taken, with the bright forenoon 
sun shining full in the dead face, but having no 
power to dazzle the wide-open e)es which its beams 
pierced. 

The murderer had touched nothing in the house 
save the mistress of it. Her watch and purse lay on 
the bureau, the litt!s board of table silver still bad 
its place in the closet, and not a drawer nor desk had 
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THE FLAG OF OUSB UNION. 








been opened. The tracks led straight from the pan- 
try window, up stairs, and down again to the win- 
dow. The errand had been direct, simple and well 
done. 

Great was the excitement in Anderson over this 
murder. The road to the cottage presented for days 
the appearance of a procession, and all the blank 
walls in the city were full of posters offering rewards 
for the apprehension of the murderer. In the dark- 
ness of this terrible crime the little shadow cast by 
the death of Mrs. Uxbridge was scarcely perceived. 
She died on the morning of the day on which Mrs, 
Marion was found. True, everybody went to condole 
with the minister and Miss Bracken, and to offer 
their services, but after the first words of consolation 
were over, they began talking of the Glen tragedy. 
Their marvelling met with but little response. Mr. 
Uxbridge was so horrified at the event, and so shock- 
ed at the sudden death of his wife, which to him 
alone was unexpected, that be was in a terrible state. 

“Do not mention it to me, I beg you!” he saidp 
entreatingly. ‘‘I cannot bear it. There seems noth- 
ing but death in the world. My own poor invalid’s 
death was as sudden to me as this horrible death 
of Mrs. Maricn seems, and my head is so confused 
by the blow that I connect the two together, and find 
myself thinking that it is my wife who is killed.” 

He looked, indeed, almost ill. What with watch- 
ing and weeping, the eyes, whose eloquent lustre and 
varied expression had so ably seconded his eloquent 
tongue, were now dim and haggard, and instead of 
the usual stately repose of his manner, he was 
nervous and abrupt. It is probable, indeed, that 
that dignified smoothness of démeanor which had 
distinguished Mr. Uxbridge, and made him a model 
of stately and rather chilly elegance, had been rather 
an acquired than a natural deportment, and that 
with him, as with many like him, the first shock en- 
tirely destroyed his self-control. We often are sur- 
prised to see how little real fortitude those sublime 
beings show in the midst of trouble. 

“Ah, but remember, dear sir,” says a pathetic 
female comforter, “ how happy you made your poor, 
dear wife, while she was with you, and how your love 
smoothed her passage down to the grave. You have 
nothing to reproach yourself with.” 

The minister looked at the fair and tearful pleader, 
and appeared suddenly to see the matter in a new 
light. Perhaps he thought that he was losing dignity, 
and setting a bad example. Or perhaps conscience 
gave a sting at that praise, and reminded him that 
he had not always been as kind and patient with the 
poor invalid as the world supposed, and that it be- 
hooved him to have a care lest some sharp-eyed gos- 
sip should surmise that a part of his trouble was self- 
reproach. Whatever the reason, the minister, after 
looking at the lady with that unconscious stead fast- 
ness till she began to blush and wonder if she had 
said too much, heaved a sigh, and with a visible 
effort controlled himself, and smoothed his face to an 
appearance of calmness. 

“You are right, Miss Adams,” he said, with 
mournful gravity, “and I thank you for reminding 
me that there are troubles worse than mine. I have 
never refused to say, ‘May God’s will be done!’ but 
there is surely a lack of sincere resignation in this 
excessive distress. I give her up to his hands, my 
patient, gentle, suffering wife! He knows best. I 
will not murmur again.” 

The eyes which the minister lifted as he spoke, 
seeming to behold Divinity, and to offer with out- 
stretched bands bis sacrifice, were suffused with 
tears that gathered and rolled over his face. His 
trembling companion put out a white hand and 
touched lightly the arm that rested on the table near 
her, then drew back, trembling still more. The eyes 
that watched him were tearful, and the sweet mouth 
quivered; but through all shone a ray of mournfal 
gladness. She had been able to comfort and calm 
him, when no one else could! 

After hiding his face one moment in his hand, Mr. 
Uxbridge looked up again, and this time he was quite 
composed. ‘Go and see poor Mr. Grey for me,” he 
said. “I would gladly go to himif I could. Tell 
him that though the hand of God has struck me, 
and smitten him as witha thunderbolt, we must 
both remember that it is the hand of God, that there 
are no accidents in his plans, and that he dwells in 
light, while we wander in darkness.” 

From that woment the minister showed the most 
beautiful resignation, though he could not be per- 
suaded to leave his wife till she was buried. Coming 
home from the funeral, he shut himself up in his 
room, and was seen no more that night. 

Carrie Bracken said little when the subject of Mrs. 
Marion’s death was spoken of; but she listened to 
every word and particular with a feverish and terri- 
fied fascination. It is one thing to dislike a person, 
and wish her out of one’s way, and another thing to 
wish her dead. When such an awful consummation 
stares us in the face, even the most innocent must 
start and remember the text, “ Whoso hateth his 
brother hath already murdered him in his heart.” 

Late that evening, after the two deaths, as Mr. 
Grey paced restlessly his long drawing-room, now 
and then moaning, or saying a word to Philip, who 
sat with his face hidden in his hands, or glancing 
at the white-draped table whereon lay the stil] form 
of her who had come to her home only when her 
heart had ceased to beat, there was a soft ring of the 
door- bell, then the parlor door was pushed open, and 
Carrie Bracken’s pale face appeared at the opening. 
She dropped the wreaths, and bunches of arbor vitz, 
and white flowers she had brought, and going 
straight to Mr. Grey held out both her hands to him 
in a tender, appealing way, tears streaming from the 





eyes she raised to his face. ‘I was sick once, and 
she took care of me,” she faltered out; “and if she 
had been my own mother she couldn’t have been 
kinder. I have left my dead at home to come and 
look once more at her, and give her my flowers, 
and ask her to forgive me if I have been ungrateful.” 

The bereaved man took the tender hands in his, 
bent to kiss the girl on the forehead, then led her 
across the room, and turning away the cloth, showed 
her the face of his dead. The eyes were closed now, 
and the face had lost all look of pain in that gentle 
relaxing of the muscles which comes a little while 
after death. She looked younger and more beautiful 
than in life. Her dark hair was braided into a coro- 
net, and she wore a dress of heavy white satin richly 
trimmed with lace, and over the spot where death 
had entered her beautiful hands were softly folded 
amid flowers. But one sign to remind of violence 
was left, and that the flowers almost hid. Two fin- 
gers of the hand that had grasped and held that lock 
of hair from her murderer’s head they had been un- 
able to unclench. Otherwise it was a perfect image 
of marble repose. 

The girl looked long-and intently at the still face, 
and, turning away, just avoided the eyes of Philip 
Grey who was looking hastily away from her. She 
did not notice him either in coming or going, except 
to wave him back with a slight but decided gesture, 
without looking at him, when he made a motion as 
though to rise and accompany her. But she held Mr. 
Grey’s hand all the time, and as she reached the 
outer door and looked up into his face for a mute 
farewell, pressed it to her tear-wet cheek. 

That night, as Mr Uxbridge sat by a table in the 
parlor, with a large Bible spread out before him, 
turning over the leaves, and reading here and there, 
as if searching for couscling texts, his wife’s cousin 
came into the room, glanced at him, then, dropping 
her eyes, advanced swiftly to him and stood just be- 
hind his shoulder, bending a littie that her whisper 
might reach his ear. 

“T have an awful fear!” she said, abruptly. 

The minister started, as though he had not heard 
her approach, but made no reply. 

“Do you think it possible that Philip could have 
had anything to do with it?” she asked, in the same 
quick whisper, but without looking at him. 

The minister started again. ‘‘ What madness is 
this?” he exclaimed, sharply, but also under breath. 
“Philip? You are crazy!” 

“But remember how his interests were at stake,” she 
urged. ‘Remember bow violently he has talked.” 

*“* That very violent talk proves that there was no 
violent act,” the minister said, excitedly. ‘‘ Do not 
breathe such a thought, even in your dreams, nor let 
it look through your eyes. A suspicion of that sort, 
coming from you, would have great weight. It was, 
doubtless, some brutal ruftian, who was frightened 
away before he had robbed the house. Never hint 
this wild thought of yours. Don’t you know better, 
Carrie?” . 

At this last question he turned suddenly, and, 
grasping her wrist, looked up into her face. 

** But when he was here yesterday he spoke harsb- ; 
ly, and so did I,” she faltered. ‘‘ And I said that I 
wished something would happen to prevent the 
match. Thinking of that terrified me. I suppose I 
didn’t really mean what I said.” 

** It seems, then, that if talk is any sign, you are as 
liable to suspicion as he,” said Mr. Uxbridge, severely. 

She stared at him. 

** Go to bed, and try to sleep off such sickly fancies,” 
he said, turning away from ber. ‘* And pray, also, 
Carrie, that the Lord will have mercy on us al], and 
through our misfortunes, our faults, and our crimes 
even, bring us at last to his peace.” 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE people of Anderson hada very comfortable 
confidence in the penetrative powers of Becket the 
detective. In the first place, Becket had no wife nor 
sweetheart to play Delilah with him, and will his 
plans out for the behoof of the Philistines; then he 
had the power of so altering his personal appearance 
that his own mother would have sworn it wasn’t he; 
lastly, Becket had himself been a thief in his young- 
er days, and we all know the proverb conceruing the 
catching abilities of such. The Andersonites had 
many a story of Becket’s tricks. He had been a 
beggar, he had played a hand-organ, he had been all 
sorts of agents for all sorts of firms, he had kept 
school in a country district; relying on a beardless 
face, a white skin, a small figure and a mild voice, he 
had once hired out as chambermaid, leaving his situ- 
ation only when the coachman insisted on falling in 
love with him; he had been out nursing; in short, he 
had been in nearly every business that could be men- 
tioned, and all for the detection of crime. He en- 
joyed the pursuit as a terrier enjoys catching rats, 
and not by any means because he hated vice and | 
loved virtue with any particular ardor. Above all, | 
he enjoyed pulling the mask off respectable faces. 
In such a pursuit he grew fierce, and, if long baffled, 
almost bloodthirsty. One would think that the 
crime had been committed at his cost, and that his 
feeling was an entirely personal one on such occa- 
sions. Oid offenders he didn’t care much about. 





There was no eclat attending such detections. 
With all these shining facts in his career before. 
their eyes, the Andersonites felt fully assured that | 
the murderer of Mrs. Marion could not long remain | 
hidden. “ What does Becket say?” was the ques- | 
tion of the day. | 
Becket said nothing. He absolutely declined giv- | 
ing any information on the subject, or asking any; 


and from the way he had of slighting the subject 
when it was mentioned, one would have thought that 
he had no interest init. But to any one with two 
grains of sense and one grain of knowledge of the 
man, it was plain that his veins were on fire with it, 
that he lay awake nights studying it, that, in his 
system of the universe, theman who dealt that fa- 
tal blow was the central sun. 

Alden Becket was almostthe last man whom you 
would notice. If you didn’t know who he was, you 
would look on him as being about as near to nobody 
at all as anybody can be. He was rather small, but 
not remarkably so, unless you should keep a sharp 
eye on him, when you would discover that he was 
most all clothes; he was light colored, which gave 
the impression that, instead of blood, his veius were 
filled with weak tea with a good deal of milk in it; 
his hair was tow-colore’, his eyes were of a bluish- 
drab tint, and his general expression was mild and 
rather melancholy. He wore gray clotbes, neither 
fresh nor shabby; and, altogether, you might walk 
over or sit down upon him without perceiving him. 
This man was four weeks the hero of Anderson. At 
the end of that time a new hero stepped upon the 
stage. 
Carrie Bracken when she returned trom a short visit 
she had been making in Athens, a town about forty 
miles from Anderson. The car was nearly empty 
when she stepped into it at the Athens station, but 
passengers soon began to pour in, and in a few min- 
utes every seat was filled except the one beside her. 
While she wondered if she were going to be favored 
with a whole seat,a young man came in, glanced 
about from under the wide brim of a sombrero, and, 
spying the vacancy, advanced toward her. 

“Is this seat engaged, madam?” he asked in a 
pleasant voice, but speaking very lowly. Indeed, he 
had the appearance of one who desired to attract as 
little attention as possible. 

Of course Carrie moved for him, and for the first 
ten miles they sat side by side without saying a word. 
Then, a boy bringing ice- water through the car, the 
stranger offered some to his companion; and since 
she accepted it, ventured to remark on the heat of 
the day, that being suggestive of thirst. 

Miss Bracken had been round the world, and was 
used to good society; and she replied modestly and 
pleasantly to the young man’s remarks, not feeling 
obliged to make a porcupine of herself because they 
had not been introduced. One word brought on 
another, and they settled presently into a conversa- 
tion, each pleased with the other. 

‘* Where have I seen him before?” she thought, 
finding something hauntingly familiar in that bright, 
handsome face, and in the mellow tones of the voice 
that told of a generous use of life and a genial, hap- 
py temper. 

He passed presently from general to particular top- 
ics, and began to ask about Anderson, saying that he 
had been there three years before, and had known 
some of the people. 

**T belong there,” she said. “I have lived there 
nearly my whole life, and know all the principal 
people.” 

“You know Mr. Francis Grey, then?” he said, 
somewhat hastily, speaking so that no one else should 
hear. 

** QO yes! very well.” 

** A very good man, I have heard,” remarked the 
stranger. 

“The best man in the world,” said Miss Bracken, 
warmly. ‘‘I don’t think that envy itself could say 
anything against him. He is rich, but is neither op- 
pressive nor ostentatious; he is charitable, but 
makes no show of charity; he is dignified without 
pride, and pious without hypocrisy. I love Mr. 
Francis Grey dearly.” 

The young man listened attentively, smiling while 
she spoke, amused, maybe, by her earnestness, and 
kept silence a little while after she had done speak- 
ing. He seemed to have something else to say, but 
to hesitate about saying it. But after g moment he 
spoke again, bending a little, and looking her in the 
face. 

“Then perhaps you know Mrs. Elsie Marion?” he 
said, eagerly. 

If athunderbolt had flashed in her face, Carrie 
Bracken could not have felt a greater shock. She 
met his eyesin one fleet glance, then dropped her 
own. “ You are Charles Marion!” she exclaimed, 
and the blood that had swept up over her tace at the 
first mention of that name, ebbed away and left her 
pale. She leaned back in her seat, and let her veil 
droop 80 a8 partially to conceal her face from him. 

“Husk!” he said, glancing about. ‘“ You are 
right, but don’t let anybody else know. I have just 
arrived at New York, and come down by express. I 
skuiked about like a thief, so that no one would rec- 
ognize me; for I had a foolish fancy to come unex- 
pectedly upon mother, and let her be the first one to 
know me. Sofar I have escaped detection, and I 
should have escaped now; but I was so eager to 
speak of her. It wont be much ofa surprise, for she 
was expecting me about this time; but she was to 
have hada telegram trom New York; and, besides, 
it wasn’t sure that I would be here till the next 
eteamer.” 

The young man was too full of his own boyish de- 
light to notice the change in his companion’s man- 
ner, and, indeed, she did her best to recover her self- 
control. 

“T recognized you before we had talked ten min- 
utes,” he went on after a moment, not seeming to 
notice that she did not speak. “ You wouldn’t be so 
likely to know me. We weren’t acquainted, but I 
saw you often, though you didn’t mark me. Mor- 


This hero came into town one day with Miss | 





tals are aware of the stars, but the stars do not know 
mortals,’’ he laughed, with a gallantry that was half 
shame-faced, half sarcastic; for he was quite aware 
that he should now be a star in the home firmament. 

*“ You will find Anderson somewhat changed,” she 
said, wild to get him on some indifferent subject. 
“There have been several new public buildings put 
up, and a new park laid out since you went away.” 

“So my mother wrote me,” said young Marion, 

She was silent with despair. She could not hope 
to mention any subject which he would not connect 
in some way with his mother. 

“IT wonder if I might ask you to give me your 
opinion of something I have here?” he said, hesita- 
tingly. ‘‘I don’t know much about jewels, but you 
must understand them. I got these in New York at 
Tiffany’s, and I suppose they are a responsible house, 
Humor my childishness, You see I’m overjoyed to 
get home, and you are the first person I have seen 
that I used to know, and I can’t feel but we're very 
great friends. One always feels so, 1 suppose, in get- 
ting home after an absence. I hive brought this in 
my pocket all the way, for I want to give it to moth- 
er the first thing, before my baggage comes. The ex- 
press company have thatin charge. It was a j: ke 
with mother and 1, when we were poor, that 1 should 
yet give her diamonds; and 1 want to redeem my 
promise without delay. How are they? Good?” 

He had taken a green morocco case from his breast 
pocket, and, placing it so on his knees, with a news- 
paper shading it, that no one else could see, he open- 
ed the cover and displayed the treasure within. A 
diamond necklace, coiled like a wreath of petrified 
lightning about the purple cushion, and two stars 
for earrings, a cluster brooch and a cross, layin daz- 
zling sheen in the centre. 

“They are magnificent!” Miss Bracken made 
haste to say. ‘‘ They are the very finest diamonds I 
ever saw. Mrs. Judge Mayhew has across which is 
considered exceptionably fine, but this one far sur- 
passes it.’’ 

He paused a moment with the case open, listened 
smuilingly to her praises of his purchase, then closed 
the lid and returned the jewels to his pocket. 

‘* 1 am glad they are fine,” he said. ** They seem- 
ed so to me.” 

She answered nothing; andin a minute he went 
on, 80 fall of joy that he must communicate it to 
some one. ‘ I mean to take a carriage at the depot 
aud drive directly out to the G'en. Mother said I 
should find her there. If it should happen that she 
should be away, I shall make the driver promise not 
to tell, and wait till she comes. Aren’t we almost 
there?” he asked, growing more eager the more he 
dwelt on the subject, and the nearer they came. 
“ Yes, that is the top of Blackberry Tangle, and now 
I see the spires.” 

He did not perceive that she still made no remark; 
and when, after a while, as they reached the edge of 
the city, she said, hastily, “ Wait in the car till 
everybody else is out,” he nodded, without appearing 
to consider the request at alla singular one. Prob- 
ably it seemed designed to shield him from obser- 
vation. ; 

They rattled slowly into town, passed under the 
great archway that spanned a dozen tracks running 
side by side, and went into the shadow of the depot 
roof. The other passengers hurried out, and our two 
followed them, Miss Bracken walking rather slowly, 
her companion fretting a little behind her. Nvar the 
door of the car she turned. She could not let him go 
out to that shunned and deserted spot to hear the 
terrible news. She could nut bear his joy any longer. 
Turning there, she looked intently into his face, her 
own face full of fear, and pain, and a solemn intensi- 
ty of meauing, ard laid her hands upon his arm. In 
the instant, as she turned, his face reddened up, and 
he stopped short. Perbaps he had feared that his 
prosperity might meet with a check, perhaps be had 
been incredulous of such unclouded sunshine. At 
any rate, he saw at once that something was the 
matter, and stood looking at her, unable to speak. 

* Will not you come with me to Mr. Grey’s?” she 
asked, gently. “ We can take a carriage and go 
there at once.” 

He staggered a little and leaned against a seat. 

‘*Come with me!” she said, puiting her hand in 
his and drawing him gently. 

He followed her without a word, stepped into the 
carriage she called, and sat looking out of the win- 
dow while they were driven rapidly through the 
streets. His face was slightly flushed, and had the 
expression of one who is undergving a severe surgi- 
cal operation and is determined not to cry out. He 
went through the familiar streets as in a dream, saw 
now and then a face he knew as though he saw it 
not, recognized the manufactory where he had been 
employed as book-keeper, and the very window be- 
hind which his desk bad been. It seemed to him 
that he saw himself still at that desk, and that this 
man who was being driven through the streets in 
such @ strange nightmare, was a creation of his own 
weary brain. The business part of the city passed, 
they came to the streets of private residences, and 
drew up before a large, old-fashioned brick mansion 
that stood in the midst of its gardens a picture of un- 
pretending opulence, not needing to make any taw- 
dry show of wealth, the very tact of its being in such 
a place with such elbo w room being enough to prove 
its ability to carry out any pretensions. 

The red burned still more deeply in the young 
man’s face as he stepped out of the carriage after bis 


companion, and followed ber through the gate and up | 


the steps. It was surprisingly real, this dream of 
his. This was certainly Mr. Francis Grey’s house a8 


he had known it from a boy; there were real, hard | 
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flag-stones under bis feet, and be was ce: 
up stone steps. That wide, double door 
he had seen s0 many times, and never t 
ter; the man who opened it for them w 
mulatto. Inside, all was strange in 
nished hall and parler, till after only » 
waiting, ® pale and changed likeness of 
Grey appeared al the parlor door, gave a 
ing exclamation, and seemed to abiver 
him; then came forward slowly, with tk 
extended, an expression of inquiring a: 
face, and tears rolling over bis cheeks. 
“O Mr Grey, tell bim, for I could : 
Carrie Bracken, breaking ap now, an: 
face in ber banda. 
“My poor boy!" said the old man, b: 
ing Charlie's hands. 
“My God!” cried Charles Marion, nx 
ing a sound. “ You do not tell me tha: 
too late? You don't mean to say that + 
“It's been a month sinoe, Charlie, 
“ You and | are left to weep.” 

The young man stood for one mi 
speaking a word; then he sank into ac 
into euch wild weeping as seemed to re: 
Mr. Grey could only weep. He had no ; 
solation to offer. 
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“Tell me something of it?” said Cha: 
through hie sobs. * Was she sick Io 
suffer much?” 

“ No, she wasn't sick long,” anid M: 
bling all over and glancing appealing 
| She had started up at that question, : 
| while it should be anewered, and the 


,| afraid to answer it. “ Wont you go anc 


| bridge to come, Currie?”’ he said. 

Gilad of an excuse to get away, she r 

| room and out of the house. 

| “Didehe want me? Did she ask for. 
| next question. 

| “She alwave wanted you, she was als 
of you,” wept the other. 

“How long was she sick? Did wh: 
| thing that she wantel? Wasshe well ty. 
{ « My dear boy,” said Mr. Grey, “ ev 

love and money cou! do for her was d 
| to fret sbout that part of it. Try tot 
is in heaven, and happier than either 5 
make her.” 

“ Yea,” said young Marion, with pi: 
“but she was my mother. Then think 
worked for ber. Think how every d 
and pain, every slight she ever had to: 
the work she has bad to do, has worn 
for yeurs the one thought of my min: 
make her rich, and to put her where 
slight ber.” 

“No one can slight ber now,” said 
“My pretty Elsie! And no one slight 
took ber by the band. 1 took ber part 

Charles Marion started up, and fiin 
about Mr. Grey's neck, kissed him o 
with an in) passioned but almost inartk 

“See bow I'd thought to please ber!’ 
taking the casket from his pocket anc 
diepiay the diarronds. The next mor 
them aside. “I never want to se 
What wae it, sir? A fever?” 

“ No, Charlie, I don’t think she had: 
talk 1t over by-and-by. You are too 
now. Let me get you a glass of wine.’ 

Mr. Grey went himself for the wine, 
dared not go back with it. “ Matthe 
the mulatto, “ take this in to Mr. Mar 
I will be back in one moment. Try to 
to take a glass.” 

Matthew twok the tray and went in, 
thy and consequence. Charles sat ti 
his head bowed forward. “I can't 
thew,” he said, as the servant proffere 
wine. 

« Just try to take a little,” sald Mat’ 
ly. “It'll cheer you up, and you need 
awful sorry for you, Mr. Marion.” 

Charles glanced up into the mau’s fa 
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A slight but terrible change passed 
Marion’s face and form. He faded a 
rigid, with no other motion than the kh 
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grew as hard and bright as the gem 
pushed aside. 
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| photograph of everything just as they 





| the bed the next day, with a picture 
| hand, and the lock of hair she pulled o 
derer’s head—" 

With a cry like that of some wild «# 
Marion eprang at the man’s throat, 
down before he could utter another w 
lie, you villain!” be shrieked. “Ii is» 

“My dear Charlies, try to be quik 
pleaded, running to the rescue, and 
| for the gabbling fool was nearly #uffocs 
| be a man, and to have patience. HKeow 
| God in heaven.” 
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fiag-stones under his feet, and he was certainly going 
up stone steps. That wide, double door was the one 
he hai seen so many times, and never thought toen- 
ter; the man who opened it for them was Mr. Grey’s 
mulatto. Inside, all was strange in the richly-fur- 
nished hall and parlor, till after only a moment of 
waiting, a pale and changed likeness of Mr. Francis 
Grey appeared at the parlor door, gave a faint, moan- 
ing exclamation, and seemed to shiver at sight of 
him; then came forward slowly, with both bis hands 
extended, an expression of inquiring anguish in his 
face, and tears rolling over his cheeks, 

**O Mr. Grey, tell him, for I could not!’ sobbed 
Carrie Bracken, breaking up now, and biding her 
face in her hands. 

“My poor boy!” said the old man, hoarsely, clasp- 
ing Charlie’s hands. 

‘*My God!” cried Charles Marion, now first utter- 
ingasound. ‘ You do not tell me that I have come 
too late? You don’t mean to say that she is gone?” 

“It’s been a month since, Charlie,” faltered the 
other. ‘ You and I are left to weep.” 

The young man stood for one minute without 
speaking a word; then hesank into a chair and burst 
into such wild weeping as seemed to rend his heart. 
Mr. Grey could only weep. He had no word of con- 
solation to offer. 

“Tell me something of it?” said Charles, at length 
through his sobs. ‘* Was she sick long? Did she 
suffer much?” 

“No, she wasn’t sick long,” said Mr. Grey, trem- 
bling all over and glancing appealingly at Carrie. 
She had started up at that question, afraid to stay 
while it should be answered, and the old man was 
afraid to answer it. ‘* Wont you go and ask Mr. Ux- 
bridge to come, Carrie?”’ he said. 

Glad of an excuse to get away, she ran out of the 
room and out of the house. 

“Did she want me? Did she ask for me?” was the 
next question. 

“She always wanted you, she was always speaking 
of you,” wept the other. 

“ How long was she sick? Did she have every- 
thing that she wantel1? Wasshe well taken care of?” 

“My dear boy,” said Mr. Grey, “ everything that 
love and money could do for her was dene. Try not 
to fret about that part of it. Try to think that she 
is in heaven, and happier than either you or I could 
make her.” 

“ Yes,” said young Marion, with pitiful weeping; 
*“butshe was my mother. Then think how I have 
worked for her. Think how every disappointment 
and pain, every sligbt she ever had to endure, and all 
the work she has had to do, has worn upon me, till 
for years the one thought of my mind has been to 
make her rich, and to put her where no one could 
slight her.” 

“No one can slight her now,” said the old man. 


“There’s no God here!” cried Charles, pushing 
him aside with one hand, while he still kept his other 
in the mulatto’s neckcloth. 

“O Mr. Marion, ’taint my fault!” gurgled the 
prostrate man. ‘“ Don’t go to punishing me. O 
Lord!” 

The young man seemed not to hear him, nor to be 
aware of him. His clenching hand relaxed, his con- 
vulsed features smoothed, and with a faint sigh he 
sunk insensible to the floor. 





CHAPTER V. 

OF course there were not wanting those who began 
to glance askance on Philip Grey from the first news 
of Mrs. Marion’s murder. Not that any one had 
ever before believed him to be a very bad man; but 
he certainly had the name, with those who knew him 
pretty well, of being rather # reckless fellow. He 
liked to drive a fast horse, and, in his light buggy, 
skim the crest of rocks that other people were wary 
of; his little pleasure-boat was the last one to scud 
home at the sight of a squall, and went on such ven- 
turesome trips that none but the boldest liked to ac- 
company the daring skipper; and, besides, young 
Mr. Grey, it was known, always carried a dirk knife 
in his belt. To be sure, he carried it rather for fancy 
than for use, it being a little gem of a blade with fine 
damaskeening, and a beautifully-wrought ivory han- 
dle; but the fact of carrying such a knife at all was 
notable. All these things, however, would have been 
insufficient to point suspicion to him, but for other 
facts well knuwn to some and whispered to others. 
There were very few who did not know the young 
man’s hosti'ity to his uncle’s warriage, and the ex- 
pectations which it was supposed such a marriage 
would trustrate; and many knew, or surmised, that 
the young Mr. Grey, as he was called, was over head 
and ears in debt. A man in such circumstances, 
they argued, would be tempted to do what he would 
not, in any other situation, dream of. These whis- 
pers were at first vague; but they grew, taking the 
form of a wedge. Their shape was something like 
this: ‘* I wonder how young Mr. Grey feels about the 
match being off!’”,—an innocent inquiry enough. “I 
wonder if he feels sorry for all he’s said about that 
poor thing!” ‘ Do you suppose he is very much hor- 
rified at the murder?” This was as far as they 
reached the first week. Thesecond they went alittle 
further. ‘I don’t believe he’d care if the murderer 
was to escape.”’ ‘ Did you notice how he looked at 
the funeral? He never went near the ceffin.” “I 
never saw a fellow so changed. He didn’t lift his 
eyes once; and they say he hardly goes out of the 
house now.” ‘The whisper took edge then. “They 
say that young Mr. Grey has lost the knife he used to 
carry. Where do you suppose it is?” ‘They say 
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business, he could not afford to cast away his sole in- 
come. Twelve hundred dollars a year would keep 
him from the necessity of manual labor, at least. 
But he offered no thanks and made no comment, 
only went up to his room and packed his trunks. 
While thus engaged, he saw Betty, his old friend, 
pass his door, look in, hesitate, then go on without a 
word. He smiled bitterly. Rats desert a sinking 
ship; and, true to her kind, Betty was deserting him. 
lt wae one thing to shield the young man in his 
drunken scrapes, and lie for him when she was well 
paid for it, and when, after all, his escapades were 
only such as were common among young men of his 
class; but the girl had heard a sinister whisper, and 
she had got to the end of her benevolence towara 
him. A drunken spree did not in the least shock 
this Hibernian lass; but--some other things did. 
Besides, Betty had a bit of knowledge which might 
have excused her coolness, even in generous eyes. 
On the morning of Mrs. Marion’s death Philip had 
come home after being out all night. He had given 
her notice that she must let him in at about day- 
break, but had not told her where he was going. He 
had come in ratber Jess tipsy than usual, but not so- 
ber enough to know what he was about. His shirt- 
front was all dabbled with blood, from the nose bleed, 
he had said. He often had the nose bleed, and at the 
time she thought nothing of it. Going down stairs 
after accompanying him up to smooth his passage, 
she had found his knife on the floor where he had 
dropped it on entering. She teok it up, examined 
and admired its make, rubbed off a stain of blood on 
the white handle, and put it away in her own tronk. 

“ The careless fellow!” thought Betty. * I’ll make 
him ask for it, and then he shall thik that he has 
lost it before I give it to him. He has no business 
carrying such a knife.” . 

For one week they were all too much excited over 
the murder to think of anything elee, and by that 
time Betty did not want to say anything about the 
knife. ‘“‘I’m afraid to tell him I’ve got it,’ she 
thought. ‘“‘He might be mad; and how do I know 
what he’d do?” 


must have lost his knife, she did not deny it. 


was a terror to her. 


and blood-stained hilt through all the covers. 


its contents. 


She was afraid to say anything about it to any one 
else, either; and when Philip mentioned that he 
But it 
More than once she was on the 
point of throwing it away. She wrapped itin paper 
over paper, and piled clothes over it in the trunk; 
but still she seemed to see that glistening little blade 


Trunk, clothes and papers became transparent to the 
frightened eyes of the girl, and the knife lay there 
before her as plain to be seen as a fish in water. She 
grew afraid to go to her room, and made an excuse to 
put her trunk into the attic, so terrified was she by 
The sight of the young man preparing 


“No more than yourself, sir,” said Philip. “It is 
the d——d insolence of the thing that I care most 
for.” 

‘* Beg pardon if I’m a little rough,” he added, see- 
ing the minister color at bis answer. “A man may 
be allowed to forget himeelf under the circum- 
stances.” 

Mr. Uxbridge drew back with dignity. “I hope 
that you will not long be detained,” he said, rather 
coldly; and, touching his hat, walked away. 

* Doesn’t do to swear to the parsons,”’ remarked 
one of the officers as they drove on. 

** Will you keep your comments till they’re asked 
for?” said the prisoner, flercely. ‘ Your business is 
to take me to jail, not to talk to me.” 

The man reddened and glanced at bis companion, 
but said nothing, It wouldn’t be safe to put on too 
much authority just yet. 


BETTING ON HORSES. 

Suppose the newspapers inform us that the betting 
is 2 to 1 against acertain horse for such and such a 
race, what inference are we to deduce? To learn 
this, let us conceive a case in which the true odds 
against 4 certain event are as 2to 1. Suppose there 
are three balls in a bag, one being white, the others 
black. Then, if we draw a ball at random, it is clear 
that we are twice as likely todraw a black as to draw 
a white ball. This is technically expressed by saying 
that the odds are 2 to 1 against drawing a white ball; 
or 2to1on (that is,in favor of) drawing a black 
ball. This veing understood, it follows that, when 
then the odds are said to be 2 to 1 against a certain 
horse, we are to infer that, in the opinion of those 
who have studied the performance of the horse, and 
compared it with that of the other horses engaged in 
the race, his chance of winning is equivalent to the 
chance of drawing one particular ball out of a bag of 
three balls. 

Observe how this result is obtained: the odds are 2 
to 1, and the chance of the horse is as that of draw- 
ing one ball out of a bag of three—three being the 
sum of the two numbers 2and 1, This is the meth- 
od fullowed in all such cases. Thus, if the odds 
against a horse are 7 to 1, we infer that the cognoscen- 
ti considers his chance equal to that of drawing one 
particular ball out of a bag of eight. 

We must notice also that the number of balls may 
be increased to any extent, provided the proportion 
between the total number and the number of a spec- 
ified color remains unchanged. Thus, if the odds 
are 5 to 1 against a horse, his charce is assumed to 
be equivalent to that of drawing one white ball out 
of a bag containing six balls, only one of which is 
white; or to that of drawing a white ball out ofa 
bag containing sixty balls, of which ten are white— 


















that he was away from home the night that Mrs. 
Marion was killed.” ‘‘ Don’t you think things look a 
little queer about him?” etc. 

Any reader who has made a little ball of snow in 
wiuter, and rolled it on the ground till it became 
waist high with accumulation, knows how a rumor 
can grow. At length it was publicly understood that 
Mr. Philip Grey was suspected of knowing who killed 
Mrs. Marion, and his arrest was daily looked for. At 
this juncture, one of those officious friends who are 
always telling us disagreeable things, felt it his duty 
to mention the subject to Philip’s uncle. 

At first the old man exclaimed in incredulous hor- 
ror at the insinuation; but, taking courage from the 
sound of their own voices, the informers recounted 
all the young man’s violent talk. It was plain to the 
uncle that his nephew had made free with Mrs. Mar- 
ion’s name, and had done so publicly. That he had 


to go away did not reassure her. Something great | #24 800n. ‘This is a very important principle, as we 
must have happened if Mr. Grey could quarrel with | Sal! presently see. : 
his nephew and send him off. That contemptuous| Suppose there are two horses (amongst others) en- 
speaking of Mrs. Marion could be sufficient, Betty | 2484 in a race, and that the odds are 2 to 1 against 
never dreamed. She was too well used to batter and | N®, and 4 to 1 against the other—what are the odds 
be battered with hard words when angry to think | that one of the two horses will win the race? This 
anything of them. case will doubtless remind our readers of an amusing 
Philip Grey had felt the silent terror of this coming | *ketch by Leech, called—if we remember rightly— 
accusation rise about him and shut him in. From | “Signs of the Commission.” Three or four under- 
the first swift glance that had sought his face, then | 8taduates are at a “wine,” discussing matters 
shunned it, when the messenger’s breathless tale had | €@uine. One propounds to his neighbor the followi: g 
been heard by all the clerks in his uncle’s office, to | Wuestion: “I say, Charley, if the odds are 2tol 
the gradual shrinking away of his acquaintances, | 9¢4inst Rataplan, and 4 tol against Quick March, 
the cold greeting, the covert watching, he had felt all | W24t’s the betting about the pair?” “ Don’t know, 
and known its meaning. He knew that people were | !’m sure,” replies Charley; “ but I'll give you 6 to 1 
recollecting his very harsh and threatening word | #Z*inst them.” The absurdity of the reply is, of 
about the dead woman, were inquiring into his | Course, very obvious; we see at once that the odds 
whereabouts on the night of the murder, were criti- | Caunot be heavier against a pair of horses than 


hastily, “ Wait in the car till 
t,”? he nodded, without appearing 
est at alla singular one. Prob- 
gned to shield him from obser- 


“My pretty Elsie! And no one slighted her when I 
took her by the hand. I took her part, Charlie!” 
Charles Marion started up, and flinging his arms 
about Mr. Grey’s neck, kissed him on both cheeks 
with an impassioned but almost inarticulate blessing. 


ly into town, passed under the ‘See how I’d thought to please her!’ he said then, 
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and deserted spot to hear the 
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aid her hands upon hisarm. In 





Mr. Grey went himself for the wine, and getting it 
dared not go back with it. ‘* Matthew,” he said to 
the mulatto, “‘ take this in to Mr. Marion. 
I will be back in one moment. 


Tell him 
Try to persuade him 


urned, his face reddened up, and 
’ertaps he had feared that his 
eet with a check, perhaps he had 
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. once that something was the 
oking at her, unable to speak. 

ine with me to Mr. Grey’s?” she 
‘e can take a carriage and go 


‘le and leaned against a seat. 
> she said, puttipg her hand in 
1 gently. 
ithout a word, stepped into the 
and sat looking out of the win- 
ere driven rapidly through the 
18 slightly flushed, and had the 
ao is undergoing a severe surgi- 
determined not to cry out. He 
ailiar streets as in a dream, saw 
he knew as though he saw it 
nanufactory where he had been 
seper, and the very window be- 
bad been. It seemed to him 
still at that desk, and that this 
driven through the streets in 
mare, was a creation of his own 
vusiness part of the city passed, 
reets of private residences, and 
ge, old-fashioned brick mansion 
ist of its gardens a picture of un- 
‘, not needing to make any taw- 
the very tact of its being in such 
0 w room being enough to prove 
it any pretensions. 
till more deeply in the young 
‘ped out of the carriage after his 
wed her through the gate and up 
urprisingly real, this dream of 
nly Mr, Francis Grey’s house a8 
ua boy; there were real, hard 














taking the casket from his pocket and opening it to 
display the diamonds. The next moment he flung 
them aside. “I never want to see them again. 
What was it, sir? A fever?” 

"(, ‘No, Charlie, I don’t think she hada fever. We’ll 
talk it over by-and-by. You are too much excited 
now. Let me get you a glass of wine.” 
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to take a glass.” 

Matthew took the tray and went in, full of sympa- 
thy and consequence. Charles sat there moaning, 
his head bowed forward. “I can’t drink it, Mat- 
thew,” he said, as the servant preffered the glass of 
wine. 

* Just try to take a little,” said Matthew, coaxing- 
ly. ‘It'll cheer you up, and you need it. We're all 
awful sorry for you, Mr. Marion.” 

Charles glanced up into the man’s face, and remem- 
bering that Mr. Grey had not answered his question, 
put it again to the servant. 
die, Matthew?” a 

“O, right away, sir!” says Matthew, lugubriously 
Celighted to talk. ‘She couldn’t have lived half a 
minute. The blow went straight to her heart, poor 
soul!” 

A slight but terrible change passed over Charles 
Marion’s face and form. He faded away and grew 
rigid, with no other motion than the least little start, 
and his eyes, heavy and swollen the instant before, 
grew as hard and bright as the gems he had just 
pushed aside. 

“It was an awful thing!” the man went on, shak- 
ing his head. ‘“ The whole town was up.in arms, and 
there has been ten thousand dollars reward offered 
to the man who’ll find out who did it. Becket says 
nothing, but he keeps up a thinking. He’s got a 
photograph of everything just as they found her in 
the bed the next day, with a picture of the bloody 
hand, and the lock of hair she pulled out of the mur- 
derer’s head—” 

With acry like that of some wild animal, Charles 
Marion sprang at the man’s throat, and bore him 
down before he could utter another word. “It is a 
lie, you villain!” he shrieked. ‘It is a lie!” 

““My dear Charles, try to be quiet!” Mr. Grey 
pleaded, running to the rescue, and none too soon, 
for the gabbling fool was nearly suffocated. ‘‘ Try to 
be a man, and to have patience. Recollect, there’s a 


“How did my mother 





q = in heaven.” 


done any worse he never believed; but that was 
enough. Mr. Grey could not have beneath his roof 
one who had slandered and insulted the woman who 
was to have been his wife, and who was, by her trag- 
ical death, rendered doubly dear and sacred to him. 
He expressed his feelings in a few decided but quiet 
words. 

“ Philip, I hear that you have been in the habit, 
ever since my engagement to Mrs. Marion was 
known, of speaking of her in a most disrespectful 
and contemptuous manner, of saying that she tried 
to get me because I am rich, and of declaring that 
if you could prevent the marriage you would, and 
that, as my wife, you would never speak to her. 
This is current talk, and has, it seems, been common 
scandal. If you can prove to me that you never said 
such words, I shall be glad to believe you; but if you 
cannot, my house can no longer be your home.” 

**] never liked the matcb, sir,” said Philip, boldly, 
*‘ and I did think that she angled for you, and I said 
so. PerhapsI have wished since her death that I 
had not spoken so strongly; but my opinion is not 
changed by her death, though my tongue is silenced. 
She was nothing to me that I should not express my 
opinion of her.” 

*“But she was something to me!” exclaimed his 
uncle; ‘and that should have been enough. She 
was more to me than you are. You should have re- 
spected, at least by your silence, the lady chosen by 
him who, without being under any obligation to you, 
has yet been like a father to you.” 

**T will not intrude on your house any longer, sir,” 
said Philip, going toward the door. 

“Stay a minute,” the uncle said. “I have no 
right now to leave you unprovided for, and no desire 
to. You shall receive in future twice your former al- 
lowance, paid monthly. Further than that I am not 
disposed to do.” 

An impulse of angry pride woul have disposed the 
nephew to fling back 2 bounty so conferred; but pru- 





dence conquered the impulse. With no home and no 


him crawl. 
was straight,” he thought. 
By-and-by the storm broke. 


the hidden knife. 
marched to prison. 


cle, indignantly. 
commit such acrime. But Philip must have talked 
such an arrest, and it isn’t for me to save him from 
the consequences of his faults. Let him get the best 
counsel he can, and I will be responsible for the mon- 
ey; but I wont go near him, nor, personally, maks 
any effort for his acquittal. Of course his innocence 
will be proved, but he needs a lesson. The fact that 
be has given any pretext for an arrest, and provoked 
atrial which will be full of scandal, is enough to 
make me wish never to see him again.” 

The Reverend Mr. Uxbridge, on his way to Mr. 
Grey’s, in answer to that gentleman’s summons sent 
by Carrie Bracken, met the carriage in which Philip 
Grey rode to jail. The minister was about passing 
by with merely a touch of the hat, when he saw the 
young man’scompanion. Instantly his face changed. 
“ What is this?” he exclaimed, stopping the carriage 
and leaning on the door of it. 

“Tam charged with the murder of Mrs. Marion, 
sir,” said Philip, quietly. 

“Tt is folly!” exclaimed the minister, indignantly. 
** Who accuses you?” 

‘*Public opinion, I believe, sir,” answered the 
| young man. ‘It seems to be taken for granted that 
| if you dislike a person you will wish to murder that 
person. That is scripture, isn’t it?” 

**T am very sorry, very sorry!” said Mr. Uxbridge, 
emphatically. ‘* You wil!, of course, be only tempo- 
rarily detained. You feel no uneasiness, do you?” 





cizing even the texture of his hair. This last made 
** But my hair curls, and they say that 


In his ferretings, 
Becket the detective had taken Betty in hand, and 
the trembling girl had told her story and produced 
On the very day that Charles Mar- 
ion arrived at Anderson, Philip was arrested and 


**T tell you, I don’t believe it!’? exclaimed the un- 
“Tt isn’t in the family blood to 


very freely when the public would tolerate the idea of | five. 


against either singly. Still, there are many who 
would not find it easy to give a correct roply to the 
question. What has been said above, however, will 
enable us at once to determine the just odds in this 
or any similar case. Thus—the odds against one 
horse being 2 to 1, his chance of winning is equal to 
that of drawing one white ball out of a bag of three, 
one only of which is white. In like manner, the 
chance of the second horse is equa) to that of draw- 
ing one white ball out of a bag of five, one only of 
which is white. Now we have to find a number 
which is a multiple of both the numbers three and 
Fifteen is such anumber. The chance of the 
first horse, modified according to the principle ex- 
plained above, is equal to that of drawing a white 
ball out of a bag of fifteen, of which five are white. 
In like manner, the chance of the second is equal to 
that of drawing a white ball out of fifteen of which 
three are white. Therefore, the chance that one of 
the two will win is equal to that of drawing a white 
ball out of a bag of fitteen balls of which eight (five 
added to three) are white. Thus there remain seven 
black balls, and therefore the odds are 8 to 7 on the 
pair. 2 
A FOE TO EXTORTION. 

An old bachelor, possessed of a fortune of $50 000, 
meeting a friend one day, began to harangue bim 
very learnedly upon the detestable sin of avarice, and 
gave the following instance of it: *‘ About three 
years ago,” said he, “by a very odd accident, I fell 
into a well, and was absolutely within a very few 
minutes of perishing before I could prevail upon a 
heartless and grasping dog of a laborer, who happen- 
ed to be within hearing of my cries, to help me out 
fora shilling. The fellow was so rapacious as to in- 
sist upon having twenty-five cents, for above a quar- 
ter of an hour; and I verily believe he would not 
have abated me a single farthing if he had not seen 
| me at the last gasp; and I determined rathir to die 
| than to subm‘t to his extortion!” 
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CWritten for The Flag of our Union.) 
DIMEY’S ENGAGEMENT. 


BY ELIZABETE BIGELOW. 





“But I bave promised, Ralph, and I must keep my 
promise.” Dimey’s face had grown very pale under 
the bright scarlet hood of her cape, which she had 
drawn over her curly head, and a little quiver of 
pain ran through her voice. The sun had slipped 
down behind Cedar Hill, and had left only a few faint 
bars of purple and amber to light up the dull gray 
sky, and a chilling wind crept out of the east and 
whirled the withered brown leaves around her feet. 

The young man standing on the other side of the 
little wicker gate, looked anxiously into her face for 
some sign of relenting, but though the purple-blue 
eyes were very heavy with tears they met his own 
unshrinking, and the childish, rose-red lips were set 
firmly together. 

* Promised!” he burst out, impatiently. ‘‘ Because 
you have promised, you will marry him when your 
heart is mine!” 

* Because I have promised, and because it is my 
duty,” repeated Dimey, firmly. 

Mr. Ralph Layton’s lips curled contemptuously. 

“Duty—pshaw!” he said. ‘Duty is very easy 
-when it has wealth and luxury on its side!” 

Dimey’s face flushed and she burst into a little pas- 
sion of tears. 

“ You know that I don’t care for his wealth!” she 
said. ‘‘O Ralph, how can you be so cruel, when it is 
all your fault? If you had only done as you ought—” 

“What have I done that is so terrible? Perhaps 
I may have been a little wild—I don’t pretend to be 
asaint. But that wasn’t why your father hated me. 
It was the old score, my father’s son wouldn’t have 
found favor in his eyes if he had been a saint.” 
Well, it dosen’t matter much. I shall go to the bad 
fast enough now. You might have saved me.” 

Dimey shook her head sorrowfully. 

“If your own self-respect cannot save you I could 
not. But, O Ralph, for my sake try not to be bad!” 
She put her handimploringly on hisarm. Hecaught 
it and held it to his lips in a clasp that hurt ber, then 
flung it from him and turned away. . 

“T shan’t try, Dimey. I don’t care what becomes 
of me. It doesn’t matter to me or to anybody else, 
he said, bitterly, moving off without a backward look. 

Poor Dimey’s heart grew faint with despair. The 
pain of parting was so much more bitter, even, than 
she had expected. In spite of herself a little cry 
broke from her lips: ‘‘O Ralph, stay—stay!”’ 

But he did not hear her. He was already half way 
across the field, walking rapidly towards the little 
railway station that lay at the foot of the hill; and 
already the train was coming, thundering along 
through the valley, its red lights glimmering bright- 
ly through the gray twilight. It stopped at the 
station; only for a moment, then went shrieking 
off again, arousing all the echoes in the hills. 

And he had gone—gone away from her forever! A 
little, low, quivering moan broke from her lips, and 
a robin in a tree beside her answered it with a note 
like asob. Then she started, and ran swiftly through 
the maple grove where the brown and yellow leaves 
rustled drearily under her tread, across the lawn, and 
into the house, before she paused to take breath. 

She opened the sitting-room door without stopping 
to think that her dress was drabbled with dew, and 
her hair straying outin damp dishevelled locks from 
under her gay hood. 

They were all gathered there in the firelight, the 
lamps not yet lighted. Her Aunt Laura sitting, se- 
rene and self-complacent as always, with folded 
hands, by the hearth, Thomasine at the piano thrum- 
ming out “ Love not quickstep,” Maud lounging in a 
fauteuil, and in the westward window that looked 
towards the maple grove and from which, now that 
the leaves were gone from the trees, you could see 
the little wicker gate, stood Mr. Kenneth Stuart, the 
man whom Dimey had promised to marry. He was 
half hidden by the curtains, but Dimey saw him first 
of all the group,and her eyes fell before his search- 
ing ones. How long had he been there? Had he 
seen her with Ralph at the gate? she wondered, 
scarcely caring if he had. ; 

** Mercy, child! where have you been?” exclaimed 
Mrs. Thorndyke. ‘‘ We were worried about you.” 

“ I—I haven’t been out of the grounds,” stammered 
Dimey, flushing painfully under those dark, keen 
eyes of Kenneth Stuart. 

Then she shrank away from them, and went and 
seated herself on a hassock, ina corner of the hearth, 
like a shame-faced child, and held out her littlenumb 
hands to the blaze. 

Don’t sit down in that wet dress, Dimey; you’ll 
take cold. Go and change it at once,” said Mrs. 
Thorndyke. 


help thinking—to look ata book of engravings. Very 


beautiful engravings they must be, Dimey thought, : 
too, for Maud’s face was flushed and radiant; and | 


how lovely she was with that tender pink flush on 
her cheeks, and her blue eyes fuliof light! Just 
like a bit of blue porcelain, without depth or expres- 
sion, Dimey had heard people say Maud’s eyes were, 
but nobody ceuld say so, who saw her now, she 





{and had been obliged to take some money from his 

Dimey rose obediently, went up to her room, ' employers to pay his bills. It was nothing more than 
changed her dress and puta bit of fresh ribbon in : 
her curls, looked once, with a little half-smothered | replace it at once; but unfortunately he had not 
sigh, out of the window in the direction which that . 
shrieking train had taken, and then went down | 
again, this time to tind Mr. Stuart bending over } 
Maud—with a rather lover-like air, Dimey couldn’t | 


‘ time for reproaches; her sole thought was to devise 


esque! it was a pleasure to watch her every motion; 
while Dimey had a way of curling up like a kitten 
in the corner of a sofa, and even, occasionally, on the 
bearth rug, and sitting on the lowest stool she could 
find with her elbows resting on her knees, and her 
chin on her hands, and could never be stately and 
graceful however hard she might try. 

“TI forgot to tell you, Dimey,’? Mrs Thorndyke’s 
placid voice said, breaking in upon her revery, “ that 
Mrs. Durell was bere while you were out, and left an 
urgent invitation for you to visit her this winter.” 

*O, why couldn’t she have asked me!” exclaimed 
Thomasine, wheeling about on the piano stool. 
* You’ll go, wont you, Dimey ?” 

‘Of course Dimey will go. Cedar Lodge is very 
near Bridgeport,” said Maud. 

Dimey’s face grew red as a rose, while Mr. Stuart 
knit his brows into a sharp frown and looked at her. 
Of course everybody knew that Ralph Layton had 
gone to Bridgeport. 

But what right had Mr. Stuart to frown at her in 
that way? she thought, and the demon of perversity 
took possession of her soul at once. 

** Yes, I shall go,” she answered quietly. 

Mrs. Thorndyke, mindful of the advantages that 
might accrue to her blue-eyed daughter from Dimey’s 
absence, smiled approvingly. 

‘I think it would be a pleasant change for you, 
dear,’’ she said. ‘* The old place is rather dull, in win- 
ter, and Mrs. Durell has a house full of gay people.” 

So it was settled, and in the first whirl of snow 
Dimey went, yet with conscience accusing her sore- 
ly, and bitterly regretting that moment of pique in 
which she had said she would go. But then, per- 
haps she should not see Ralph, and she made a little 
compromise with conscience by resolving to avoid him 
as much as possible. ’ 

But on the very first Sunday of her stay, when 
she drove into Bridgeport to church with Mrs. Du- 
rell, whom should she see standing on the steps of the 
church and bowing and smiling, his face flushed with 
pleasure, but Ralph Layton? 

“Why, you sly little puss!” said Mrs. Durell, play- 
fully pinching Dimey’s flushed cheek. ‘ Why did 
you never tell me that you knew my particular pet 
and protege, Mr. Ralph Layton?” 

There was time only for a hurried greeting then, 
but he came and sat with them in church, and after 
the service was over Mrs. Durell gave him a very 
cordial invitation to accompany them home, which 
he was not slow to accept. 

It was very easy for Mrs. Durell’s keen eyes to read 
the meaning ot Dimey’s flushed cheeks and drooping 
eyes,and no sooner had Ralph taken hisdeparture 
than she introduced the subject. 

* T am so glad, dear, that you are not engaged to 
that Mr. Stuart, as I heard. I knew at once that he 
was too old and grave for you.” 

** He is only thirty-three,” said Dimey, doubtfully. 

‘* Thirty-three, and you only eighteen! Whatcould 
people have been thinking of to tell me such a story! 
But now, my dear, I have a great passion for match- 
making, and I think you and Ralph s0 well suited to 
each other that I shall never rest until Isee you mar- 
ried. I warn you that it will be of no use for you to 
resist me!” 

Poor Dimey was much in the same situation as the fly 
who walked into the spider’s parlor, and she listened 
to the “ idle, silly, flattering words.” It certainly was 
not at all pleasant to tell Mrs. Durell that she was 
engaged to Mr. Stuart, after what sbe had said about 
it, and Dimey couldn’t help suspecting tbat she knew 
it was so without her telling, and wished her to mar- 
ry Ralph in spite of it. 

So, thongh the spider didn’t gobble ber up at once, 
Dimey found his parlor a rather uncomfortable place. 
In the first place, ber conscience reproached her con- 
tinually, and especially when letters came to her from 
Mr. Stuart—grave, friendly letters, that seemed rath- 
er cold and commonplace in comparison with Ralph’s 
fervid protestations of unchanging love, but with 
glimpses of tenderness showing now and then in them 
that touched Dimey’s heart, and made ber feel keen- 
ly, for a time at least, the wrong that she was doing 
him. And then she could not shut ber ears to the 
whispers that were reaching her continually of 
Ralph’s recklessness. All Mrs. Durell’s assurances 
that it was only the slanders of his enemies could 
not deceive her; but yet when he seemed so good 
and noble it was hard to believe him so weak and un- 
principled. But the one little atom of hope that she 
had dared to cherish crumbled utterly away at last. 
Ralph’s manner had changed; even in her presence 
he was moody and restless, and she was not long in | 
discovering the cause. Ralph was not one to keep | 
his sorrows secret,even when they reflected blame 
upon himself, and especially if there were any hope 
of help in disclosing them. Now he had been ex- 
travagant, had spent more money than he thought, 


borrowing, 0! course, he said, for he had intended to 


been able to do so, and the loss had been discovered, 
and he was now on the eve of exposure. If he could 
only obtain the money at once he might replace it so 
that it would be thought only that it had been mislaid. 

Dimey was inan agony of grief and terror. That 
Ralph was capable of anything so bad as that she 
would never have believed had she heard it in any 
other way than from his own lips. But it was no 


some plan to save him trom open disgrace. 
‘“‘If I only had the money, Ralph!” she sobbed. 
¢Q, how could you tell me of it when you knew that 





I had no way to save you?” 


But was there no possible way? She racked her 
brain vainly for hours after he bad gone, but at last 
a sudden thought darted through her mind, of a way 
by which she might save him. Her quarterly allow- 
ance—too small to be of much service if she had it— 
was all spent. She had thought over the jewelry she 
possessed, but there was nothing of enough value to 
enable him to replace what he had taken, savea pearl 
bracelet which had been her mother’s, and which 
she could not part with, even for him. 

But she had forgotten her engagement ring, a mag- 
nificent diamond! Kenneth Stuart’s gifts were al- 
ways generous. It was the thought of that that 
came suddenly into her mind when she was ready to 
despair. But yet it seemed wrong to dispose of it in 
such a way, for such a purpose! But within an hour 
she wason her way to Bridgeport, telling Mrs. Durell 
only that she was going on an errand which she could 
trust no one else to do. 

She wore a heavy, loose cloak that concealed her 
figure, and had covered her face with a thick veil, 
but these precautions were needless, she thought, as 
she entered the jeweller’s store, tor it was growing 
towards evening and there were no customers in the 
store, except one gentleman who was looking at a set 
of pearls at the further end of the counter. 

The proprietor came towards her at once. He was 
an acquaintance of Mrs. Durell, and had seen her, 
and he was very ready to oblige her, and the bargain 
was soon concluded. Dimey noticed that the stran- 
ger at the other end of the store started slightly at 
the sound of her voice, but in a moment she forgot it 
in her eagerness and delight at the thought of Ralph’s 
safety; for money enough to secure that lay tightly 
rolled together in the corner of her purse when she 
left the store. Before noon the next day the money 
was in Ralph’s hands, and the next evening he came 
out to Cedar Lodge to express his gratitude. Dimey 
had fancied he would show some reluctance in ac- 
cepting it, and she had thought over all the persua- 
sive words she might use to induce him to take it. 
But they were not needed. He manifested a boyish 
eagerness and delight, and not the faintest hesitation 
in accepting it, and Dimey had never seen him in 
such spirits. She felt a little thrill of disappoint- 
ment, someway; he seemed to have s0 little real re- 
gret for what he called “ his folly,” but which she 
could not help giving, in her own mind, a harsher 
name. The contrast between him and another arose 
suddenly in her mind; and she heaved a little faint 
sigh. Was it of regret? Yet the other was only 
Kenneth Stuart—grave, commonplace, and so old! 
almost middle-aged. 

Perhaps she reflected upon that sul ject the next 
day, tor she had a day all to herself, Mrs. Durell hav- 
ing gone to spend it with a friend. She could hardly 
have told, hereelf, whether she did or not; yet for 
some reason the thought of going home again was 
beginning to be very pleasant to her. Mrs. Durell 
came home at nightfall, and unfolded her store of gos- 
sip under the genial influence of her first cup of tea. 

‘“‘Mrs. Damer has been visiting at Chesley,” she 
said, ‘and she says that blue-eyed cousin of yours, 
Maud Thorndyke, is engaged to Mr Kenneth Stuart, 
and that the marriage is to take place early in the 
spring. I am so glad, dear, that you are not going 
to marry that staid, solemn-faced man! 1 am sure 
he will tyrannize over his wife dreadfully. Such men 
always do. And then so fickle as he must be! He 
seemed to be so dreadfully in love with you when I 
was at Chesley, last spring, and now to have forgot- 
ten you as soon as you were out of his sight and en- 
gaged himself to that little, pale-faced thing!’ 

‘* Maud is very beautiful,” said Dimey, not because 
she wished to make an excuse tor Mr. Stuart’s fickle- 
ness, but because she wished to say something in as 
careless a tone as possible, to prevent Mrs. Durell 
from seeing that the news had affected her. For, 
strange as it was—she could not understand it her- 
self—a thrill that was very like pain ran through 
her heart and the flush faded out of her cheek. But 
her pride rose in arms atonce. If she did care no 
one should ever know it. 

The next morning a note went to Mr. Kenneth 
Stuart—only a few, very cold words—asking him to 
consider their engagement at an end. He would 
have asked her to release him, soon, if he wished to 
marry Maud, she said to herself, and if he did not 
she was not going to feel herself bound to him while 
be was giving occasion for such reports! She did up 
all the presents he had given her in a package and 
seut it with the note. But what reason could she 
give for not returning the ring? After long reflec- 
tion she decided to say nothing about it. The jewel- 
ler had prowised to keep it two months, but no long- 
er, and if she could redeem it before the expiration 
of that time she could then send it to him. 

But the two months slipped away very quickly, 
and Dimey was not able to redeem herring. Ralph 
was as constant and devoted to her as ever, and re- 

joicing in asudden stroke of good fortune. An un- 
cle whom he had never seen had died and left him 
quite a large fortune. 

‘* Now, Dimey, there is nothing that can come be- 
tween us—no reason why you cannot be my wife,” he 
said to her when he told her the good news. 

Dimey flushed painfully. How weak and fickle she 
must be! Only a few months before she had felt as if 
her heart were breaking because Fate seemed deter- 
mined to separate her forever from Ralph, and now 
that every obstacle had been taken out of her way it 
awoke nothing but pain and embarrassment. 

*“*T am as much pleased at your good fortune as if 
it were my own, Ralph, and I shall be glad to be your 
friend, always, if you will let me, but I cannot be 
your wite,” che said firmly. 





Ralph was amazed; he expostulated and entreated, 
but all in vain, and at last he grew angry, called her 
heartless and a flirt, and rushed away without a word 
of adieu. 

Dimey went up stairs to her room with a sudden 
heart-sickness and longing for bone oppressing ber, 

“T cannot stay here and meet Ralph again,” she 
said to herself; “and it will be no harder to meet 
Kenneth Stuart and Maud now than at any time, | 
will go home!” 

And, in spite of Mrs. Dure!l’s expostulations, the 
next morning found her in the cars, whirling swiftly 
away towards home. 

She found the household in a bustle of preparation. 
Thomasine was to be marricd in a few days. If she 
had not come home a message would have summoned 
her on the next day. Mrs. Thorndyke greeted her 
with a great display of affection. 

‘I was so glad, dear, to hear how bright your pros- 
pects were,” she said as she took off Dimey’s wrap- 
pings before the drawing-room fite. “1 always 
thought Ralph Layton a fine young man, even if he 
was a little wild at one time, and now that he is do- 
ing so finely as I hear he is in Bridgeport, and has all 
his uncle’s property, I am sure that even your 
father, if he were alive, could have no objection to 
your marrying him. And, to tell you the truth, Di- 
mey, I think he is a much better match for you than 
Kenneth Stuart. When is the wedding to be?” 

* You are entirely mistaken, Aunt Laura. I am 
not going to marry Ralph Layton,’’ answered Dimey, 
with flushed cheeks. 

* Not going to marry him?” repeated Mrs. Thorn- 
dyke, with a look of consternation. ‘‘ Why, Mrs. 
Durell wrote me that she thought it was quite set- 
tled. And I was sure that you cared for him, Dimey, 
even when you were engaged to Mr. Stuart.” 

“I don’t care for him! I never cared for him, 
though I was silly enough to fancy tbat I did, once, 
and I never will marry him!’ cried Dimey impa- 
tiently. ‘*I wish you would never mention his name 
to me again, Aunt Laura.” 

“It is only a lovers’ quarrel,” murmured Mrs, 
Thorndyke, to herself, as she turned away, but yet 
there was a shade of anxiety on her face; for she was 
not yet by any means sure, gossip to the contrary, 
notwithstanding, that her efforts at match-making 
between Mr. Kenneth Stuart and Maud would be 
successful. 

When she had left the room Dimey sat down by 
the fire and hid her face in her hands. Thomasine 
was up stairs trying on her bridal dress, too busy to 
bestow more than a hasty greeting upon Dimey, and 
Maud superintending her toilet. Someway the 
home-coming was not as pleasant as Dimey had ex 
pected. It was sad to think that they were all as 
well and happy without her, she was not necessary 
to anybody’s happiness, unless it were to Ralph Lay- 
ton’s. He waa the only person in the world who 
cared for her; and what was his love worth? He, 
as weak and unstable as the sands of the sea! The 
world was a very dreary place, Dimey thought, to 
herself, and she was the most lonely and unhappy 
person alive in it, and the tear-drops trickled, fast 
and hot, through the fingers that hid her face. The 
thought of what it all meant, of what she was cry- 
ing for, came over her suddenly, and she brushed the 
tears away, and she sat up very erect. Was she en- 
vying Maud Thorndyke her love? 

“I made a mistake, O sach a mistake!” Dimey 
said to herself, scarcely conscious that she was speak- 
ing aloud, “ but it is too late now to help it! O how 
could I have been so blind! To think of Ralph Lay- 
ton beside him! But nobody shall ever know that I 
care for him! He will marry Maud, and I—I will go 
away, anywhere, away from Chesley!"’ 

From the further end of the room, stepping out, 
stili as a shadow, from the curtains of the bay win- 
dow, came Mr. Kenneth Siuart. 

Dimey’s cheeks flamed and then were hidden again 
in her hands. Had he been there Jong, or had he 
just come in from the piazza? she woudered, 

He came and stood over her chair. 

‘I did not mean to be a listener,” he said, “ but I 
couldn’t help hearing what Mrs. Thorndy':e said, aud 
after she had gone I did not come forward because I 
thought it might annoy you to know that I beard. 
Dimey, you Have come back to Chesley, which I 
feared you never would dv; have you come back to 
me as well?” 

“T thought you were engaged to Mand,” stam- 
mered Dimey. She had meant to be very cold, «n! 
indifferent, but someway, at his first word her pride 
had melted away. 

“T never was engaged to but one person, and I 
have never considered that engagement at an end,” 
he answered. ‘ Dimey, how long must I wait for my 
answer? Will you wear this again?” 

Dimey looked up, and caught the sparkle from 4 
ring that he held up in the glow of the firelight—the 
diamond engagement ring that he had given her! 

** Where did you get it?” shecried, in amazement. 

“TI got it of a jeweller in Bridgeport. Ah! Dimey, 
you were too intent on your business to notice me, 


that night, but do you think any disguise could hide | 


you from me?” 

Dimey hid her face in shame. 

‘I can’t wear it, I am not worthy!” she said. 
“You don’t know what I sold it for!” 

“I doknow, Dimey. Iknew then. Do you think, 
because I have been silent, I have not kept watch 
over you? And through it all I have never lost the 
hope that my darling would come back tome. Wor- 
thy or not, just as you please to say, she is the only 
one in all the world to me.” 

And Dimey held up her finger for the ring. 





thought. And then she was so graceful, so statu- 
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DUELLING, 
The duel between Captain Stewart and D' Egy 


the Creole crack shot, was remarkable. They e. 
| dining in the same 
| and the captain was called upon for a Gaelic » 
| bat said he did not know one. D'Egville, with 
| lent persistence, nevertheless repeated the requ: 


pany at Kingston, In Jama 





At last, pretending to yield, Stewart, who was a fir 
rate Greek echolar, intoned an ode of Anacre 
which he called The Lady of Scotlands Mounta: 
and this was warmly applauded as a Gaelic song 
D'Egville among the rest. When the deception 
discovered, however, nothing would serve the Cr: 
but that revenge which he had obtained so often 
such easy terms, and he accordingly challen, 
Stewart. The Scotchman had already once kili 
friend in a duel, and had made a resolve neve: 
fight again; so he declined D'Egville’s offer, and 
latter accordingly struck him with a horsewh! 
some public place. Upon this, Stewart determ! 
to rid the world of so pestilent a scoundrel. 
sent him a message, requesting a meeting behind 
Iguana rocks. Then, accompanied by two of 
crew, he proceeded to the rendezvous, and dire 
the men to dig a grave sufficiently deep to rece 
two bodies. D Eyville soon appeared; and Stew 
at once proposed, as conditions of the duel, that t! 
both should stand in the grave, holding their pis 
in one band, and the end of a pocket-handkerchile 
the other. .... The Scotchman was firm » 
calm in implacable resolve. The Creole, deepite 
efforts to appear undismayed, betrayed evident si 
of perturbation. The seconds drew lots for the w 
of command—the fatal signal of death. The anta 
niste descended into the grave. The handkerc) 
was placed in their hands, firmly grasped by Stew: 
tremblingly held by the other. The word ‘ fire” \ 
about to be given, when the raffien fainted and 
at the feet of his adversary, the pistol and handk 
chief dropping from bis hands, as though he had b 
shot dead. Stewart spurned him with bis foot, 
claiming, ‘Cowardly cut-throat, you are too « 
temptible an object to excite my anger!’" No do: 
the position was ivying to Mr. D'Egville, bat it v 
not for a professional to show less determination t) 
an amateur. 

In the days of Peter the Great, duelling in Ru 
went very much out of fashion, by reason of t 
monarch’s passing an edict that any man who c! 
lenged another should be hanged, whether the m: 
ing took place or not. General Zass and Prince | 
goroucki, nevertheless, discovered a means of rep» 
ing their wounded honor. “We may not fy’ 
prince,” said the general; “ but let us both stan: 
yonder embrasure against which the enemy are 
recting their fire, and remain there till one of v 
struck.” This sagacious proposal being accept 
both accordingly repaired to the spot indicated, a: 
in the presence of their own army, as well as tha’ 
Sweden, “ stood erect with one hand on the bip, « 
looking fiercely at each other, until the prince » 
cut in two by a cannon-ball.” If this proceeding + 
not very sensible, it was at least a fair one; and ¢ 
same may be said of that professional proposal of | 
physician who suggested that himself and his ri 
should select at random from a couple of pilis, t' 
one poisonous, and the other innocuous. A duel ‘ 
tween a barber and a grocer, with razors, result 
on the contrary (4s might have been expected), in '° 
victory ot the former, who had, of course, precise‘ 
the same advantage as is enjoyed with pistols byt’ 
better shot. 

Even crack-shots, however, were liable to mins 
times. “In 1841,a gentleman, to keep his hand 
was firing in the gallery of Dusenne, and making + - 
havoc with the puppets set up as targets in that. 
tablishment. Every shot told, and was hailed w 
cries of admiration; immediately after which a ca \ 
voice was heard every time observing, ‘He could: | 
do as much on the ground.’ At length, the smasl. 
of puppets tarned round with fury upon this «- 
tracter with a ‘Will you try me?’ ‘ Very happy 
do so,’ returned the imperturbable spectator. Th. 
went to the ground immediately; and the crack-sb: ' 
fired first and missed. ‘I told you so,’ remarked t 
other, quietly, and walked off humming an opera!: 
air.” 

It was not often that such generosity is record: 
on the part of duellists, but it occurred occasional 
Perpignan, an incorrigible jester, fought with } 
Charles Meurice. It was @ very serious affair, U 
distance being only five paces—almost au moucho: 
Perpignan had the first fire, and managed to m!\: 
his adversary. ‘‘ Now, Perpignan,” said the oth: 
who wished to try the nerve of an opponent with 
pistol held to his breast, ‘just tell me what yous 
thinking about at this moment.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied the jester, with t 
greatest coolness, “I wae thinking that were I 
your place, I wouldn't fire!” Whereupon, bie a 
tagonist burst out laughing, and wagnanimous 
threw down his weapon. 

This same M. Meurice had the good fortune to! 
again missed in a duel, and this time by a veters 
marksman ; and although himeelt an excellent ah: 
he also failed to hit his man. The second of the la 
ter noticed that the veteran muttered something | 
that awful moment; and when the danger was par 
ed, he took him aside, and said, “ Now, you mar 
admit that you thought your last hour was come 
and uttered a prayer.” 

“That is true,” said he. “I wae making a vow | 
the Virgin never again to aim at the head.” 
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There is always more error in hatred than in low 
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i ‘ness and longing for home Oppressing her, 

















\samazed; he expostulated and entreated 
ain, and at last he grew angry, called her 
ad a flirt, and rushed away without a word 


went up stairs to her room with a sudden 


ot stay here and meet Ralph again,” she 
rself; ‘and it will be no harder to meet 
pr and Maud now than at any time, | 
e 
spite of Mrs, Durell’s expostulations, the 
ng found her in the cars, whirling swiftly 
ds home, 
‘1 the household in a bustle of preparation. 
was to be marricd in a few days. If she 
ae home & message would have summoned 
uext day. Mrs. Thorndyke greeted her 
t display of affection. 
» glad, dear, to hear how bright your pros- 
” she said as she took off Dimey’s wrap- 
re the drawing-room fire. ‘1 always 
\ph Layton a fine young man, even if he 
wild at one time, and now that he is do- 
y as I hear he is in Bridgeport, and has all 
’ property, I am sure that even your 
8 were alive, could have no objection to 
_inghim. And, to tell you the truth, Di- 
k he is a much better match for you than 
uart. When is the wedding to be?” 
entirely mistaken, Aunt Laura. I am 
marry Ralph Layton,’’ answered Dimey, 
1 cheeks, 
1g to marry him?” repeated Mrs. Thorn- 
a look of consternation. ‘* Why, Mrs. 
®@ me that she thought it was quite set- 
‘ was sure that you cared for him, Dimey, 
ou were engaged to Mr. Stuart.” 
care for him! I never cared for him, 
‘8 silly evough to fancy that I did, once, 
r will marry him!” cried Dimey impa- 
. wish you would never mention his name 
, Aunt Laura.” 
ly @ lovers’ quarrel,” murmured Mrs. 
to herself, as she turned away, but yet 
shade of anxiety on her face; for she was 
any means sure, gossip to the contrary, 
ling, that her efforts at match-mak ing 
- Kenneth Stuart and Maud would be 


» had left the room Dimey sat down by 
1 hid her face in her hands. Thomasine 
rs trying on her bridal dress, too busy to 
than a hasty greeting upon Dimey, and 
intending her toilet. Someway the 
& was not as pleasant as Dimey had ex- 
was sad to think that they were all as 
Ypy without her, she was not necessary 
happiness, unless it were to Ralph Lay- 
vas the only person in the world who 
©; and what was his love worth? He, 
unstable as the sands of the sea! The 
very dreary place, Dimey thought, to 
he was the most lonely and unhappy 


ow, from the curtains of the bay win- 

rv. Kenneth Stuart. 

ceks flamed and then were hidden again 

Had he been there Jong, or had he 

‘rom the piazza? she woudered. 

d stood over her chair. 

nean to be a listener,”’ he said, “ but I 
. hearing what Mrs. Thorndyke said, aud 

gone I did not come forward because I 

ight annoy you to know that I beard. 

ave come back to Chesley, which I 

ver would do; have you come back to 


you were engaged to Maud,” stam- 
She had meant to be very cold, uni 
it someway, at his first word her pride 
"ay. 
is engaged to but one person, and I 
isidered that engagement at an end,” 
“Dimey, how long must I wait for my 
| you wear this again?”’ 
ed up, and caught the sparkle from a 
‘Id up in the glow of the firelight—the 
;ement ring that he had given her! 
you get it?” shecried, in amazement. 
jeweller in Bridgeport. Ah! Dimey, 
intent on your business to notice me, 
do you think any disguise could hide 


or face in shame. 

ar it, I am not worthy!’ she said. 

ow what I sold it for!” 

Dimey. Iknew then. Do you think, 
been silent, I have not kept watch 

{ through it all I have never lost the 

atling would come back tome. Wor- 
as you please to say, she is the only 

orld to me.” 

ald up her finger for the ring. 


in it, and the tear-drops trickled, tast 
ugh the fingers that hid her face. The 
hat it all meant, of what she was cry- 
» over her suddenly, and she brushed the 
nd she sat up very erect. Was she en- 
Chorndyke her love? 
+ mistake, O sach a mistake!’ Dimey 
\, scarcely conscious that she was speak- 
ut it is too late now to help it! O how 
veen so blind! To think ot Ralph Lay- 
m! But nobody shall ever know that I 
He will marry Maud, and I—I will go 
ere, away from Chesley!"’ 
further end of the room, stepping out, 
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| DUELLING. 


The duel between Captain Stewart and D’Egville, 
the Creole crack-shot, was remarkable. They were 
dining in the same company at Kingston, in Jamaica, 
and the captain was called upon for a Gaelic song, 
but said he did not know one. D’Egville, with inso- 
lent persistence, nevertheless repeated the request. 
At last, pretending to yield, Stewart, who was a first- 
rate Greek scholar, intoned an ode of Anacreon, 
which he called The Lady of Scotland's Mountains, 
and this was warmly applauded as a Guelic song by 
D’Egville among the rest. When the deception was 
discovered, however, nothing would serve the Creole 
but that revenge which he had obtained so often on 
such easy terms, and he accordingly challenged 
Stewart. The Scotchman had already once killed a 
friend in a duel, and had made a resolve never to 
fight again; so he declined D’Egville’s offer, and the 
latter accordingly struck him with a horsewhip in 
some public place. Upon this, Stewart determined 
to rid the world of so pestilent a scoundrel. ‘‘ He 
sent him a message, requesting a meeting behind the 
Iguana rocks. Then, accompanied by two of his 
crew, he proceeded to the rendezvous, and directed 
the men to dig a grave sufficiently deep to receive 
two bodies. D'Egville svon appeared; and Stewart 
at once proposed, as conditions of the duel, that they 
both should stand in the grave, holding their pistols 
in one hand, and the end of a pocket-handkerchief in 
the other..... The Scotchman was firm and 
calm in implacable resolve. The Creole, despite his 
effurts to appear undismayed, betrayed evident signs 
of perturbation. The seconds drew lots for the word 
of command—the fatal signal of death. The antago- 
nists descended into the grave. The handkerchief 

was placed in their hands, firmly grasped by Stewart, 
tremblingly held by the other. The word ‘ fire” was 
about to be given, when the raffian fainted and fell 
at the feet of his adversary, the pistol and handker- 
chief dropping from bis hands, as though he had been 
shot dead. Stewart spurned him with his foot, ex- 
claiming, ‘Cowardly cut-throat, you are too con- 
temptible an object to excite my anger!’ No doubt, 
the position was trying to Mr. D’Egville, but it was 
not for a professional to show less determination than 
an amateur. 

In the days of Peter the Great, duelling in Russia 
went very much out of fashion, by reason of that 
monarch’s passing an edict that any man who chal- 
lenged another should be hanged, whether the meet- 
ing took place or not. General Zass and Prince Dol- 
goroucki, nevertheless, discovered a means of repair- 
ing their wounded honor. “We may not fight, 
prince,” said the general; “ but let us both stand in 
yonder embrasure against which the enemy are di- 
recting their fire, and remain there till one of us is 
struck.” This sagacious proposal being accepted, 
both accordingly repaired to the spot indicated, and, 
in the presence of their own army, as well as that of 
Sweden, “‘ stood erect with one hand on the hip, and 
looking fiercely at each other, until the prince was 
cut in two bya cannop-ball.” If this proceeding was 
not very sensible, it was at least a fair one; and the 
same may be said of that professional proposal of the 
physician who suggested that himself and his rival 
should select at random from a couple of pills, the 
one poisonous, and the other innocuous. A duel be- 
tween a barber and a grocer, with razors, resulted, 
on the contrary (as might have been expected), in the 
victory of the former, who had, of course, precisely 
the same advantage as is enjoyed with pistols by the 
better shot. 

Even crack-shots, however, were liable to miss at 
times. ‘In 1841,a gentleman, to keep his hand in, 
was firing in the gallery of Dusenne, and making sad 
havoc with the puppets set up as targets in that es- 
tablishment. Every shot told, and was hailed with 
cries of admiration; immediately after which a calm 
voice was heard every time observing, ‘He couldn’t 
do as much on the ground.’ At length, the smasher 
of puppets turned round with fury upon this de- 
tracter with a ‘Will you try me?’ ‘ Very happy to 
do so,’ returned the imperturbable spectator. They 
went to the ground immediately; and the crack-shot 
fired first and missed. ‘I told you so,’ remarked the 
other, quietly, and walked off humming an operatic 
air.” 

It was not often that such generosity is recorded 
on the part of duellists, but it occurred occasionally. 
Perpignan, an incorrigible jester, fought with M. 
Charles Meurice. It was a very serious affair, the 
distance being only five paces—almost au mouchoir. 
Perpignan had the first fire, and managed to miss 
his adversary. ‘‘ Now, Perpignan,” said the other, 
who wished to try the nerve of an opponent with a 
pistol held to his breast, ‘* just tell me what you are 
thinking about at this moment.” 

“My dear fellow,” replied the jester, with the 
greatest coolness, “I was thinking that were I in 
your place, I wouldn’t fire!” Whereupon, his an- 
tagonist burst out laughing, and magnanimously 
threw down his weapon. 

This same M. Meurice had the good fortune to be 
again missed in a duel, and this time by a veteran 
Marksman; and although himself an excellent shot, 
he also failed to hit his man. Tbe second of the lat- 
ter noticed that the veteran muttered something in 
that awful moment; and when the danger was pass- 
ed, he took him aside, and said, ‘* Now, you must 
admit that you thought your last hour was come, 
and uttered a prayer.” 

“That is true,” said he. “I was making a vow to 
the Virgin never again to aim at the head.” 





There is always more error in hatred than in love. 
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[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 
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BOSTON ENCAMPMENT. 

The sixty-third annual assembly of this Encamp- 
ment was held last week in Gothic Hall, Masonic 
Temple, fur the election and installation of officers. 
The following-named Sir Knights were elected and 
duly installed: 


M. E. Sir Charles Edward Powers, Grand Com- 
mander. 

Sir William Sayward, Generalissimo. 

Sir Henry Endicott, Captain-General. 

Rev. Sir John P. Robinson, Prelate. 

Sir Gideon Haynes, Senior Warden. 

Sir Samuel Mason, Jr., Junior Warden. 

Sir Benj. F. Tenney, Treasurer. 

Sir Solon Thornton, Recorder. 

Sir Thomas S. Leland, Sword-Bearer. 

Sir Nathaniel A. Woodbury, Standard-Bearer. 

Sir Z. H. Thomas, Jr., Warder. 

Sir Samuel B. Hildreth, Third Guard. 

Sir Seranus Bowen, Second Guard. 

Sir James H. Upham, First Guard. 

Sir Eben F. Gay, Armorer. 

Sir George H. Pike, Sentinel. 

Sir John B. Rkodes, Organist and Musical Di- 
rector. 

Boston Encampment is one of the oldest and most 
successful institutions of the kind in the country. It 
numbers over five hundred members, and in its 
ranks are some of the ablest men in the State. 





ROYAL AND SELECT MASTERS —At the annual 
convocation of Melrose Council of Select and Royal 
Masters, held in Masonic Temple, Melrose, on the 
2ist of October, the fullowing officers were elected 
and duly installed: 

John P. Soule, M. I. G. Master. 

Thomas Winship, R. I. G. Master. 

I. D. Parker, I. G. M. of W. 

C. C. Dike, M. of C. 

J. M. Russell, M. of Ex. 

P. D. Walbridge, Recorder. 

M. P. Sweetser, C. of G. 

H. L. Putnam, Cond. 

Rev. Switt Byington, Chaplain. 

George W. Lord, Sentinel. 

H. E. Robinson, Tiler. 





A KNIGHTLY ExcuRSION.—Last week De Witt 
Clinton Commandery of Knights Templar of Ports- 
mouth, N. H., with the Cornet Band, went to the 
Sagamore House, on their annual excursion. They 
had the most pleasant day that October has favored 
us with, and enjoyed themselves with knightly 
diversions. 





NoricE TO SECRETARIES.—We would thank sec- 
retaries and others tor prepared lists of officers elect- 
ed in Lodges or other Masonic bodies. We should 
take pleasure in publishing their communications. 





MAINE MASONRY.—An obliging Companion of 
Saccarappa, Me., has furnished us with the following 
list of officers elected at the annual communication 
of Eagle Chapter, No. 11: 

H. J. Bradbury, H. P. 

D. N. McCann, K. 

Andrew Hawes, Scribe. 

H.!P. Murch, C. of H. 

C. W. Foy, P.S. 

B. M. Edwards, Jr., R. A. C. 

S. H. Cutter, Master 3u Veil. 

Ww. C. Phinney, Master 2nd Veil. 

A. W. Shaw, Master ist Veil. 

James Pennell, Treasurer. 

D. W. Babb, Secretary. 

N. R. Martin, H. P. Murch, D. N. McCann, Com- 
mittee on Finance. 





VERMONT MAsonkRy.—A Vermont brother sends 
us the following: 

At the annual communication of Otter Creek Lodge 
of F. and A. Masons of Pittsford, Vt., held at the 
Lodge room Oct. 7th, 1868, the following-named 
brethren were chosen to serve the Lodge tor the en- 
suing year: 

R. R. Drake, W. M. 

D. P. Peabody, S. W. 

1. B. Worden, J. W. 

G. W. Wescott, Treasurer. 

C. J. Fenton, Secretary. 

R. C. Smith S. D. 

A. J. Crabb, J. D. 

Chas. Hudson, E. L. Hendee, Stewards. 

E. L. Barnes, Tiler. 

Thomas D. Hall, Chaplain. 
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ORIENTAL LODGES.—Damascus has sixteen Ma- 
sons, ove of whom is the famous Abd el Kader, for- 
merly sultan of the Arabs of Nurth Africa. Smyrna 
has eight Masonic Lodges, and the only one in Pal- 





estine is at Beyrout. 
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MASONIC OBLIGATIONS.—As members of the Ma- 
sonic association, our duties are different from those 
which devolve upon the members of any other socie- 
ty; and they are duties not left to disposition or ca- 
price for their discharge, but duties which must be 
fully and promptly executed. The responsibilities 
of the Mason are different from those which obtain | 
in the membership of any other society. Our obliga- 
tions are different, and posess a binding force entire- 
ly unknown in any other institution. It is these pe- 
culiarities, well understood by every intelligent 
member, which makes the wide difference between | 
the Masonic and all other institutions of the present 
day. 
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MASONRY AS IT 18.—Many people believe that | 
Masonry isa fold that will protect all men that enter 
it, regardless of their errors, if they commit any. 
This is a mistake. Masons may love each other, 
and assist each other, but when one of their Order 
commits a crime, the consequences must be suffered 
by the culprit, and no man will stand between the 
law and his duty. We hope that this is a sufti- 
cient answer to our correspondent, who asks questions 
which we are happy to answer, but his insinuations 
are unworthy of notice. 
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HYDE PARK. 








Here isa sketch of Hyde Park, during the fash- 
ionable season, which is worth reading. Look at that 
splendid pair of horses, with coachman to match, and 
the two footraen behind, and in the carriage there is 
only one delicaté young lady as anoccupant. It is as 
perfect and fairy-like as the equipage which the 
tairy turned out, the coach out of a pumpkin, and the 
coachman out of a cucumber, and the gay footmen 
out of a pair of bright-colored lizards, and the lady 
Cinderella in her glory going to meet the prince, and 
I am quite prepared to believe that at this very mo- 
ment she is wearing a pair of glass slippers. But at 
other times the solitary face is so cross and cold that 
I fall back upon my speculations and experiences in 
the Bois de Boulogne. Yes, she is a grand old lady, 
but she is an old maid, and with all her riches and 
grandeur she never succeeds in gathering a group of 
children round her. How two or three of them would 
banish all the soberness of the hardly-tenanted car- 
riage! The duchess is very great, but the duchess is 
childless, and the duke doesn’t like her any the bet- 
ter for it. Here is my Lady Milburd. She has ev- 
erything on which she set her heart when she mar- 
ried. Indeed her husband never led her to expect 
that such a carriage and such horses should be hers. 
But she has a sense of vacancy in her heart, and she 
owns that the world is wider than Hyde Park, even 
at its fullest. A great lawyer and politician is Sir 
Samuel, but his law and his politics leave little room 
in his mind for a simple woman. When he has 
those great cases all day, and a great speech in the 
evening, and snatches a chance meal at his club, and 
can hardly call either his time or his soul his own. 
He may now and then meet her on the staircase, but 
practically it is a divorce de mensa et thoro. He en- 
tertains confident expectations of securing a fort- 
night in the long vacation, but she knows by experi- 
ence that there will be a quantity of law papers and 
blue books with him. Very much is the same story 
with many a great lady whose husband is absorbed 
in ‘the House.” She pleases herself with the idea 
that he is keeping up his connection, and carrying 
out his plans; but she cannot help feeling sad and 
solitary as she takes her lonely drive in the Park; 
and if she has caught him in Pall Mali at his club, 
and carried him off for a long drive in the Park, what 
a look of radiant triumph does the good wife bear as 
she is blessed with the transitory companionship of 
her liege lord! 

But there are some of our friends who have, un- 
fortunately, come to grief during the season. They 
will only have mixed reminiscences of Hyde Park. 
As we passed from Hyde Park Corner to Albert Gate 
everything seemed to move so smoothly; but this 
result is attained by every one taking care to 
preserve this smoothness, by the vigilant care of 
the police, who discharge their duties with adwir- 
able temper and judgment. When any one yields to 
a@ momentary temptation to violate some rule—and 
for many minds the mere violation of a rule is some- 
thing to be aimed at and enjoyed—the consequences 
are not of the pleasantest character. There is a 
young nobleman who, seeing Rotten Row clear, and 
longing for a gallop, uses the spur to his horse, and 
flies past the inspector like lightning. But that of- 
ficial keeps his business eye open, and bides his time, 
and he succeeds in extracting the young nobleman’s 
card. If this is the case with the fast young gentle- 
man, it is even worse with the fast young lady, who 
is pulled up by the guardian of the law. They do not 
at all like going to the police office next morning. It 
is very different to Hyde Park, very different to any- 
thing to which they have hitherto been accustomed. 

Those horrid-looking women, with scarred or bleed- 
ing faces, the drunken, swearing, lounging men, the 
squalid crowd, the severe-looking policemen, are 
fearful sights. Bitterly they regret their indiscre- 
tion; devoutly do they wish that they had kept 
quietly to their chairs; let us also trust that the 
spectacle of misery and crime which they behold will 
give them some sad and earnest thoughts; that they 
will contribute something handsome to the poor-box, 
and have cheaply earned a lesson that will serve them 
long. The officials at the police court are very civil 
to fashionable delinquents, but it is naturally a grat- 








ification to their Khadamanthine mind to find the 


majesty of the law upheld, and that we are all equal 
before it. The magistrate, a very sharp-looking man, 
has punctually come down on the top of an omnibus 
to his place of business. The young nobleman is very 
penitent. He pleads the emptiness of the Row and 
the freshness of his horse. Fined two pounds, The 
Honorable Laura, in the most engaging manner, as- 
sures the magistrate that it is all a mistake, and she 
was not really riding tast. She is greatly disgusted 
when the magistrate—obviously no gentleman—ab- 
surdly prefers to rely upon the evidence. The rude 
man even goes 80 far as to tell the young lady that 
she is telling unbecoming fibs. She gets her fine and 
a@ sharp lecture in addition. Yes, it is understood 
that the policeman— how much preferable as an in- 
stitution to the bayoneted gendarmes!—is supreme, 
even in Hyde Park. And weare al! of us more com- 
fortable for the fact. Once Sir Harry was so topra- 
dent as to give him a cut across the face with a rid- 
ing-whip. Sir Harry would afterwards cheerfully 
have sacrificed a thousand pounds rather than have 
given that unhappy cut. The magistrate simply 
sent him to prison fur ten days, despite many pro- 
testations and all kinds of pleadings. Sir Harry had 
his hair cut circular-wise and was confined to whole- 
some but very meagre fare. On certain days the 
street was almost blocked up by the fashionable 
friends who came to condole with him, He natural- 
ly occurred to their memories on the way to or from 
the Park. The much-solaced imprisonment was soon 
over; but will he never hear the last of it at his clab? 
and when will he escape commiserating looks in the 
Row? I see that a coachman was fined this morn- 
ing for not keeping in the line, though the police- 
man signalled him. The stupid man did not under- 
stand London driving. He thought the great Mont- 
morencies of the country might drive wherever they 
liked, and through any Act of Parliawent that might 
stand in the way. He was fatally undeceived. I 
only wish that as strict justice was dealt to the riot- 
ers who, two years back, broke into the Park, as to 
its erring habitues, who only at times make a trifling 
mistake through carelessness and high spirits. 
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NEWSPAPER ERRORS. 
Typographical errors are always troublesome, and 
jonally they b matter of considerable dif- 

ficulty to the editor, and add one more responsibility 
to many others. A friend of mine got into a little 
trouble that way. In a weak moment he agreed to 
conduct the weekly paper in a mining village, for the 
editor, who was called off on ocher business. All 
went well until a leading man among the miners 
brought in an obituary of his deceased wife, who was 
about the only white woman in the village. Now, 
as items are scarce, it was sent straight to the printer. 
On revising the proof, my friend found it read, ‘* she 
was distinguished for her virtue and benevolence.” 
He conciuded that her husband must have meant 
virtues. A proof was accordingly despatched to the 
husband, with a request to correct it and send it to 
the printer. My triend went to bed. Early next 
morning he was roused by an acquaintance, with a 
paper in his hand, inturming bim that Jim So. and-So 
(the author of the obituary aforesaid) ‘* was hunting 
him (i.e. the editor) all over town.” Now, as * huut- 
ing” a man means, in the West, going through all 
the drinking shops with a huge revolver in hand, 
shouting, ‘‘ Where is he?” my friend had just reason 
tor alarm, and inquired what in the world he was 
being ‘“‘ hunted” tur? ‘Ol!’ was the reply, * fun is 
all right, bat you know that item about old Mother 
—, was a little too much. She mightn’t be just the 
correct thing, but still Jim thought a sight of her!” 
It was some time before the tempurary editor could 
understand what was meant, uotil the paper was 
shown him with the obituary intimating that ‘‘ Mrs. 
— was distinguished for her virtue (?) and her 
benevolence.” The husband knew nothing about a 
proof, and the printer had treated the query as an 
editor’s correction. After considerable difficulty the 
indignant husband was consoled, and peace was 
made over “‘ drinks ” in the nearest ‘‘ saloon.” 

Errors of context are not unfrequent. Thus, the 
San Diego paper announces that the schooner Gen- 
eral Harney had just arrived in the harbor, with 
“no passengers but Nathan Brown, who owns half 
the cargo and the captain’s wite,” or that there was 
lost ‘a valuable new silk umbrella belonging toa 
gentleman with a curiously carved head.” Some- 
times the “ make-up” of a paper is a little out of 
joint. Thus, it was rather a mistake, savoring of 
grim humor, to put the arrangements for a police 
commissioner’s funera) under the head of “ Rural 
Sports.” Paying in advance is always one of the 
cardinal virtues in the subscriber to any periodical; 
but perhaps the pious editor of the Christian Index 
need not have ‘ed so promi ly that “‘ but 
a week since we recognized the death of an old fath- 
er in the church, a careful reader of the Index and 
who paid for three papers in advance.” In acoun- 
try where every year thousands of emigrants from 
the south-western States arrive over the “ plains” 
and the Rucky Mountains, full of stories of Indian 
tights, and “ chock full of alkali,” a good itemizer of 
such matters is important. Accordingly we find an- 
nounced that ‘* We have engaged the services of an 
immigrant editor, to whom is entrusted all matters 
connected with Injuns, fights, and alkalied subjects.” 
Utah editors, notwithstanding the presence of the 
saints, are rather profane fellows. One of them 
heads his leader with the startling title of “ Heil 
Boiling Again.” 











We open the hearts of others when we open our own. 
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HARVEST HOME, 





“Harvest home! harvest home!” comes ringing through 
the air, 

While now the loaded wagon doth its precious burden 
bear 

From many a pleasant field, where a little time ago, 

The rich brown corn was waving gently to and fro; 

And the harvest moon, so round and full, seemed quietly 
to peer 

Into every nook and corner, to see that all is clear. 


But we'll turn into the orchard, for September there is 
seen 

*Mid the apple and the pear trees, in busy plight, I ween; 

*Gainst many a mossy stem the slanting ladder see, 

While country folk are gathering, as busy as can be; 

And rosy apples all around upon the grass are spread, 

And many a loaded basketful of green, and gold, and red. 


Though summer now is ended, yet within our gardens 
stay 

Verbenas and geraniums, and others quite as gay. 

So gently come the seasons, and so gently do they go, 

We scarce can tell you when they change, but so it is, 
we know; 

‘Tis summer in the sunshine, for all is warm and bright, 

But winter in the evening, by the cheerful firelight, 
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SYDNEY.—UP ANCHOR FOR HOME.— 
WAY MIKE,” 


W8HAT achange intheir bill of fare awaited our 
crew the morning after our anchor went down in 
this beautiful harbor; the change from the eternal 
salt junk and yams, and unrelenting hard-tack, to 
the luxuries of a Sydney bumboat! The sailor, to be 
sure, is no great connoisseur in matters of this sort; 
nevertheless, as our observant cook pithily expressed 
it, “ he likes good grub better than he does poor.” A 
very small sum of money was sufficient to spread a 
table (or a sea-chest,either,) with baker’s loaves, fresh 
butter and cheese, new milk, eggs, and various other 
‘*manavelins,” as ack terms them. I write the 
word as it is pronounced, but my researches in ety- 
mology, are, thus far, all at fault. Neither Noah 
Webster nor Nat Bowditch throws any light on the 
matter. 

Prices of fresh meats, except pork, were almost 
nominal. Beef could be bought at a penny a pound, 
mutton at three farthings; for this was long betore 
the gold discoveries in Australia or California. No 
flood-tide of emigration had yet set in that direction ; 
no yellow-metal fever had yet raged to inflate prices 
to a ficticious standard. Australia possessed pecu- 
liar advantages as a grazing country, and stock 
could be raised almost without trouble or expense. 
Tuaousands were slain merely ror the hides, horns 
and tallow, and extensive shipments of these articles, 
as also of wool, were made to the mother country. 
Several large ships were loading at the time of our 
arrival, forcing the bales of wool into their places 
with jack-screws, much after the manner of our cot- 
ton-droghers in southern ports. 

Syduey impressed us as rather a handsome town, 
though not showy or glaring in appearance, most of 
the buildings being of a crumbly sandstone, which is 
quarried in the immediate neighborhood, and worked 
out by convict labor. We inferred, from what we 
saw, that stone might be cheaper than lumber for 
building purposes. The convicts, who work in quar- 
rying stone, appeared to be the most finished illus- 
trations of laziness reduced to a system that I have 
ever met with, and to accomplish the least amount 
of work that it was possible for men to perform who 
kept steadily at itallday. This was what they called 

‘‘working government stroke;” and they might 
have all taken diplomas at the great Circumlucution 
Office in the science of, How not to doit. They were 
not allowed to stop work entirely, nor were they ever 
hurried up. Sentinels in scarlet paced back and 
forth near them, but this was merely to preserve or- 
der and to prevent escape. The convicts themselves 
were all in uniform of stout, coarse cloth, with the 
name of the gang or division to which they belonged 
conspcuously stenciiled on the legof the pants, and 
across the back of the frock-shirt. Thus some were 
labelled ‘‘ Chain Gang,” others ‘“‘ Hyde Park Bar- 
racks,” and so on. They were scarcely ever called 
convicts here, I observed, being spoken of either po- 
litely, as “government men,” or else, in slang 
phrase, as “ lags.” 

One of the striking features of Sydney, as of all 
British seaport towns of any size, was the taverns, 
or ‘* publics,” the name of which was legion, each 
having its distinctive sign. Here were to be found 
the Red Cross, the Blue Cross, and crosses of all hues 
of the rainbow; the Red Rose and the White Hose, 
as rivals, typical of the ancient houses of I 

and York; the Thistle and the Shamrock both ri- 
valling the Rose, and again a more compromising | 
publican bore aloft a trinity of all three; Red Lions, | 
Green Boars, Blue Elephants,and other im possibilities | 

in zoology, boldly asserted the reality of their exist- 
ence, while Swans and Magpies on one side of the 
street eyed Crooked Billets and Wheels of Fortune on | 
the other, and the Jolly Tar near the landing swung 
his tarpaulin aloft, and kicked up his heels at the | 
whole ’long shore tribe of them. The landlord of this 
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time and money fa his establishment, | 80 ) that ‘the 
Jolly Tar was, for the time being, even more jolly 
than was his wont. 

The advent of an American whaleship at Sydney 
was a rare occurrence at that day, though, two or 
three years later, it became a fashionable port of re- 
sort for Nor’westmen, the exorbitant port-charges to 
foreign ships having been taken off, as also the du- 
ties on oil sold under a certain quantity. As we had 
@ good voyage in the ship, and came on shore with 
substantial linings to our pockets, we were always 
welcome visitors at the ‘‘ publics,” taking the wind 
out of the sails of all wool-droghers, soldiers, and 
bar-room loungers generally. It was ‘‘ Get up, Jack, 
and let John sit down,” when the Yankee whaler’s 
men were coming. I made the acquaintance of an in- 
telligent seaman at the Jolly Tar, a Philadelphian, 
who had been here some time, kaviug been left sick 
in the hospital from an American brig, and was anx- 
ious to ship and go home with us if possible. Speak- 
ing of the landlord of the house, this Ashton said to 
me: 

“You would hardly believe, would you, that this 
man was sent here with two pen’worth of lag?” 

* Two pen’orth of lag!’ said I, considerably mys- 
tified, ‘* What do you mean by that?” 

“Tt means,” explained Ashton, in the slang phrase 
used here, ‘that he was transported fur fourteen 
years. A term of seven years is called a pen’orth of 
lag, fourteen years two pen’orth, and so on.” 

“But you don’t mean to say that he is a convict, 
now?” said I. 

* Certainly,” he returned, ‘‘but you must not use 
that word here; or, if you do, don’t speak it so loud. 
Say a ‘government man.’ He is still under sentence. 
I don’t know what his offence was, but a few years 
ago a smail matter was enough to transport a man. 
The law is changed now, and the system is, 1 think, 
abolished altogether. No new ones are brought, and 
these you see here are the old stock whose term of 
service has not yet run out.” 

“But can a convict, then, go into business for 
himself?” 

“Yes, after he gets his ticket of emancipation, 
which is generaliy granted to him after two or three 
years of good behaviour. He can then go to work 
for himself, and is, to all intents and purpuses, free, 
except that he cannot go out of the colony. In most 
cases, they don’t want to, as they are infinitely bet- 
ter off here than they would be in England. Iam 
told that some of the wealthiest men in the colony 
are ‘ lags.’ ” 

*‘ But why was the system abolished?” I asked. 

* Because, in its practical working, it proved worse 
than a failure. In fact, instead of checking crime, it 
was setting a premium upon it. It is said that men, 
who would like to emigrate to this country but could 
never accumulate money enough to pay their pas- 
sage, would commit a theft, so as to be sent here at 
government expense. They would then conduct 
themselves well, so as to get their tickets of emanci- 
pation, go to work for themselves, and send home 
the means to bring their families out. Indeed, it is 
said there were not a few cases where the wife, too, 
committed theft in order to join her husband, for 
women were transported as well as men.” 

* But the system, if it did not prevent crime, an- 
swered the purpose of peopling the colony, I sup- 
pose?” 

“« Hardly that,” said Ashton, “except with rogues 
and felons; for the really honest and industrious 
classes, who form the great bulk of those who come 
to Australia, would hardly desire to emigrate toa 
penal settlement, full of desperadoes and thieves. 
The colony has not grown as fast in population un- 
der the system as it would without it, or as it will 
hereafter. But here comes some of the crew of that 
whaling barque that gotin this morning. She got 
seven hundred barrels, and left the ground, with 
whales plenty, because the men’s time was up.” 

*‘ Do they ship for a fixed length of time, then?” 

** Yes, it is specified in the articles; and not only 
the length of the voyage, but the price they are to 
receive tcr their oil when they arrive. I went down 
to see the agents of the Lady Blackwood, that sailed 
yesterday. I had some idea of shipping, but they 
' had already as many foreigners on the articles as the 
law allowed. They were ready to ship me if I would 
make oath that I was a British subject, but, of 
course, I declined doing so, and that was an end of 
the negotiation. We were to sign for eighteen 
months, and to have fifty pounds a tun for our oil, to 
have two glasses of grog a day and lime-juice, pur- 
suant to the Act of Parliament, and the devil knows 
what else,” said Ashton, with a laugh; “ but come, 
let’s go up tothe ‘ Royal Victoria Theatre,’ and spend 
the evening. The seamen will all rally there to- 
night, for ‘ Black-eyed Susan’ is announced on the 
bills.” 

After the play was over, we came down to the 





Lintended going on board in one of the wherries, 
several of which were moored near by, the water- 


they could make themselves comfortable, and where 
one or more of them could be found, ready for a job, 
at all hours of the night. It was getting late, and | 
the public house was deserted and quiet, though not | 
' yet closed. There was no oue in the bar when we 
entered, but asingle small lamp was burning ona! 
| Shelf, As Ashton was a boarder in the house, he | 
was perfectly at home there, and he passed through 
into a back room to call some one to attend to our, 





Jolly Tar, and stepped in to take a parting glass, as | 


men having a little watch-house, or shanty, where : 


; OUS UNION. 





wards the back of the house. Is saw ythat he had on 
@ blue flannel shirt, such as English seamen usually 
wear, and supposing him to be a boarder about re- 
tiring for the night, gave no further thought to the 
Matter. The landlord made his appearance to wait 
upon us, and, after taking our parting nip, we lin- 
gered a moment outside under the little veranda in 
front. 

** There’s a strange sail in these waters,” said Ash- 
ton. “Did you see the man who went out at the 
back dour while you stood in the bar?” 

** Yes, [saw aman,” 1 answered; “but thought 
he was one of the regular crew of the house. I 
shouldn’t know him again if [met him, for I only 
had a glimpse of him for a moment, and that by a 
dim light.” 

** Well, that,” said he, “is a runaway convict—I 
beg his pardon—a government man. He doesn’t 
know me, but his face is familiar to me, tor I have 
seen him several times at work; in the chain-gang, 
too. I suppose our landlord is hiding him, and he 
will lurk round here till he gets a chance to escape 
into the bush, or else to get on board of some vessel. 
However, it is none of my business. If he can make 
his escape, why, let him, I say.” 

* Well, sodo I,” I replied. ‘I don’t think either 
of us would turn infor:ner for the sake of the re- 
ward that may be offered for him. Well, gooi- 
night.” I hailed a waterman, and in a few minutes 
was on board the Arethusa. 

We were ready for sea within a few days after 
this occurrence, and, though we had enjoyed our 
stay at this port, we were all impatient to lift our 
anchor for the last time, as we hoped, before drop- 
ping it off Nantucket Bar. Peter the Maui Kanaka, 
took his discharge here, as he had no desire to ge to 
America, and had been offered a chance as boat- 
steerer in a Sydney whaler. I could not help feel- 
ing deeply at parting with the brave fellow, who had 
stood by me so faithfully in the adventure at Domin- 
iva, and whom I should probably never see again. 
My friend Ashton was shipped to fill this vacancy. 

It was a fine morning when we hove short and 
loosed our foretopsail, with the stars and stripes fly- 
ing at the mizzen peak, and waited for the police~ 
boat which we saw pushing off to board us, as is done 
in the case of every vessel leaving this boat. The 
first order of the officer in charge of the boat was to 
have the crew mustered. We were all drawn up on 
the quarter and maindeck, our number counted, and 
our names called and responded to. We remained 
as we had been drawn up, while the police, armed 
with pistols and swords, proceeded tosearch the ship. 
This form is always gone through with on board 
of every outgoing vessel; but in our case the search 
was more rigidly conducted than usual. The cabin 
and forecastle were examined; the hatches were 
taken off, and the between decks rumaged by armed 
men in every direction; the galley, the round house, 
the boats, and every place above deck capable of con- 
cealing a man, were visited; and the cover was lifted 
off the tryworks to get a look into the pots. The re- 
sult was satisfactory to the officer that all were on 

board who ought to be, and no others. 

* Captain,” said he, ‘‘ I have detained you to make 
a strict search, for the reason that a notorious crimi- 
nal, known as ‘‘Galway Mike,” made his escape 
from the chain-gang a few days ago, and is still at 
large. Ue has probably gone back into the bush, 
for he got away once before, and was nearly two 
years a bush-ranger, and you know, I suppose, what 
sort of a life that is. Itis but a few weeks since he 
was captured, and he has managed to get off again. 
But our search of your ship has been thorough, and 
I presume that you and your officers are willing to 
give your word of honor that there is no conceaied 
man on board, to your knowledge.” 

Of course they were ready to do so. 

“That is sufficient,” said the boarding officer. 
‘* You can take up your anchor now, understanding, 
of course, that you are to hold no communication 
with the shore by boats after doing so. I am sorry 
to have delayed you so long, but my duty must be 
done. I wish you good-morning, and a pleasant 
voyage.”” 

He had hardly landed to the pier, before our an- 
chor was being bowsed up to the cat-head with the 
roaring chorus of ‘‘ Time for us to go!” and, under 
our three topsails and jib, we were shooting out of 
our berth and threading our way among the fleet of 
shipping. The pilot left us when near “ the Heads,” 
and the long Pacific waves again tossed our noble 
ship along with her cutwater pointed homeward. 
We were busied in securing the anchors, and getting 
everything in sea trim generally, and, with a fresh 
breeze on our quarter, we bad run the coast of New 
South Wales well into the dim distance before get- 
ting our meridian observation. 

‘Mr. Grafton,” said the captain, as he took his 
quadrant from the case, ‘‘ you may set the foretop- 
mast-staysail. It wilido some good with the wind 
out here on the quarter.” 

“Ay, ay, sir,” answered the mate. “Stand by to 
hoist the staysail,” said he, as he came forward. 
‘* Jump out there, Kelly, and cast that stop off.” 
| The staysail had been furled ever since the night 

we let go our anchor in Sydney, being stowed flat 
| down on the netting, and stopped with a short piece 
of small rope. Kelly had cast off the stop, and | 
; Sung out “ Hoist away!” when he nearly lost his 





balance and fell overboard, as the folds of the canvas | 


| opened before him, and a powerful, sun-browned | 
man, with Lair and beard close shaven, leaped out 


, boarding us over r the bows? Here, this way, you, 
sir! Where did you come from?” 

The strange man had by this time jumped in on 
deck, and casting a glance astern at the dim outline 
of the land melting in the horizon, muttered: 

“All right, he wont put back now to land me.” 

“That's the very man who was lurking round the 
Jolly Tar,” said Ashton to me, as he came aft with 
the mate. 

** Who are you?” asked Captain Upton. “a con- 
vict, I suppose, or you wouldn’t be shaved and 
shingled so closely. Either an escaped convict, ora 
deserter from the army. Are you the man they 
were searching for this morning?” 

The stranger folded his arms, and answered boldly: 

** Yes sir, I’m an escaped convict, as you call it, or 
as I should say, a runaway lag. Iam the very man 
they were looking for this morning. My name is— 
never mind what it really is—I am best known as 
Galway Mike.” 

I observed that there was no Irish accent in his 
speech. The title by which he was known was evi- 
dently a misnower. 

“And how long have you been stowed away in the 
staysail?”’ 

“Since last night, sir;” he replied. 

“ Did any of my crew help you, or stow youaway?” 

*Nosir. Noone of them knew I was there until 
now, and you would not have known it till to-mor- 
row, if you hadn’t had occasion to hoist the sail.” 

“And what do you expect we to do with you now?” 
asked the captain, who was evidently impressed by 
the man’s speech and bearing, and who had that 
repugnauce that all seacnen feel to delivering up to 
justice any man who has thrown himeelf on their 
protection. The certainty of a hundred pounds re- 
ward, would not, probably, have tempted aman of 
the ship’s company to vote for putting back to land 
him, though none of us really wanted him as a ship- 
mate. 

* You’ll do what you please with me, of course,” 
answered the convict, coolly. ‘I don’t care much 
what it is, 80 that you don’t carry me back to the 
chain-gang. 1 hope you wont do that, sir.” 

* No, I’m sure I shall not do that, with a forty 
miles offing, a strong westerly wind, and homeward 
bound ;” said the old man. 

* Well, sir, I’m willing to do duty and act a man’s 
part on board the ship,” said Galway Mike, “ I’m 
not much ofa sailor, but I’ve been a short time at 
sea, and I’m strong and willing.” 

* But I don’t want you;” replied the captain. 
** My crew list isfull, and I shall not carry you to 
America, for no one there would thank me for it, if 
what is said of your past life is true.” 

‘Never mind what is said of my past life, now, sir,” 
he interposed; “I shall neither contirm nor deuy 
anything. What is to be done with me, then?” 

‘1 shall be obliged to land you somewhere in New 

Zealand, though I suppose that amounts to nearly 
the same thing as carrying you back to Sydney,” 
said the old man, with a shade of regret. 
** Not at all, sir,” said Mike, “ unless you put me 
directly into the hands of the authorities. If you 
will land me so that I can have a few hours start of 
them, they may whistle for me. I’m quite willing to 
take my chance among the Maories.” 

“All right!” returned the captain, glad to be able 
to compromise with his sympathies in this way. ‘1 
shall make the land in a few days, and will set you 
you ashore there somewhere. How did you get on 
board? by swimming?” 

“Yes sir. I swam under the bows, and climbed up 
the chain cable.” 

* Well, I must say you showed good judgment in 
selecting a hiding-place,” said the captain, witha 
laugh. ‘‘ What would you have done if we had set 
the staysail when we first got under way?” 

“1 say nothing about what I would have done un- 
der circumstances that did not occur,” answered the 
man, quietly. ‘I should have done all that could 
bedone. It’s not the first ranaway business that I’ve 
had to do with.” 

‘“*T presume not;’’? the captain replied, laughing 
again, for he was amused at the stranger’s oddity 
and perfect coviness. ** Well, go furward and tell 
the cook to give you some dinner with the rest, for 
yuu must be sharp-set by this time. I will do as 
well as I can by you, but I must get rid of you at 
New Zealand, anyhow.” 

‘Thank you, sir!” answered Galway, as he passed 
forward among the crew. 

‘* What do you think of him, Mr. Grafton?” said 
the old man. 

** He’s no Irishman. There’s no Mike about him, 
nor Galway either,” said the mate. ‘ My honest be- 
lief is, that he is an American, though how he got 
out here as a transported convict I expect would be 
aiong story. It’s useless to ask him about it, that’s 
evident.” 

* Quite so;” answered the captain. ‘ But, come, 
I have lost my latitude, talking with him, and the 
steward is waiting dinner for us.” 





WOMEN TO BE PITIED. 
Of all women she is most to be pitied who has 4 





slow-paced suitor; he is worse than a retrogradiog 
one. How admirable, how perfectly satisfactory was 
the conduct of the Puritan, who rode up to the door 
of the house where dwelt the girl of his choice, and 
| having desired her to be called out to him, said, 
without circumlocution, “ Rachel, the Lord bath 


| wants at the bar. While waiting for him, I sawthe on the bowsprit, and stood staring into his astonished sent me to marry thee!” when the girl answered 


house was especially gracious to us all, and found . form of astout man pass across the doorway, and | , eyes. 
his account in it, as our men spent much of their | disappear by a narrow entry or passage leading to- 


** Hillo!” shouted the mate; ‘* Who the devil is this 


| with equal promptitude and devoutness, “ The Lord’s 
will be done!” 
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; Che World in WMiniat 
A QUIET LIFE. 


A little crib beside the bed, 
A little face above the spread, 
A little frock behind the door, 
A little shoe upon the floor. 


A little lad with dark brown hair, 
A little blue-eyed face and fair; 
A little lane that leads to school, 
A little pencil, slate and rule. 


A little blithesome, winsome maid, 
A little hand within his laid; 

A little cottage, acres four, 

A little old-timed household store, 


A little family gathering round; 

A little turf-heaped, tear-dewed mor 
A little added to his soil; 

A little rest from hardest toll. 


A little silver in bis hair, 

A little stool and easy chair; 

A little night of faith-lit gloom; 
A little cottage to the tomb. 


The Zouave Jacob seems destined for 
Notwithstanding his miraculous cure of t) 
General Fleury’s great toe, the French | 
up his healing shop as a nuisance because 
was blocked up by sufferers seeking an 
Rut the King of Prussia has taken him u 
for him to Berlin to treat one of the ro) 
Jacob made a cure, and King William g 
chateau, He thinks he sees a patent of : 
the distance, and has concluded not to s 
more. 


Tuesday last was the day appointed for 
of Edinburgh, Prince Alfred, to set out up. 
cruise. It was to include visits to the Cap 
Hope, the Mauritius, Bombay, Madras, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Néw Zealand, | 
Seaglsiands, and the South American peni: 


The residents on a nobby street in Bro 
cured the laying of wooden pavement, for | 
display of their dashing teame, with spar 
ness and brilliant afghans. The result is > 
ionable equipages have been crowded ov 
carts, brick wagons and grocers’ teams, 
not slow to find out the advantages of a em: 
way. 

General Prim is one of the richest men 
He owns ten houses in Madrid. Gonzales ' 
not dare confiscate them, Prim having 
him that if he in any way molested his w 
hands on his property, his life would 
Prim’s threats-were always carried out to | 
His famous menace addressed to Queen Isa 
years ago, “‘ Change your system now, ma! 
swear that you shall flee from Spain,” te: 
queen at that time so much that O'Do 
scarcely able to dissuade her from ac: 
Prim’s request. 

A Western coriesp ndent says the Hiaws 
Minnehahas of the present day go sneakin, 
the streets of St, Paul and Minneapolis, st 
first pair of boots they can lay hands on, o: 
* tenny cents.” 

Orders were lately given to take to pieces 
ty of cartridges which had been stored in t) 
zine of Schlestadt for ninety years, as they 
less with the new muskets, On examin: 
powder was found to be perfectly preserved 


A daughter of Mrs, Muhibach, the now 
young actress. She lately incurred the di 
of a Berlin audience and was hissed. She! 
tears, and the audience, seeing her distrens, 
ed her as heartily as they had before hissed 


One ot the royal generals in Spain rece: 
demned a child only five years old to be sh« 
son of a rebel. The child, not understan: 
situation, moved about, and by extraordin: 
was not touched. The general then coolly 
an orange, and while stooping to pick it up, « 
volley stretched it dead. If this story ts | 
brute should suffer, wherever he may be fou 
ciety is nowhere so abject as to suffer him to 


Queen Victoria remains at Balmoral Cast 
said that her majcsty’s health is still in so pr 
@ state that she will not be able to bear the 
of receptions and entertainments next seasor 
little mystery prevails as to the precise natur 
queen’s ailment, and there are ominous wh 
of ber grand father’s malady. 


The Emperor of Kussia has issued an ukar 
prohibits the practice of bommopathy in ans 
the Russian empire, onder pain of a fine of | 
dred roubles and two years’ transportation t 


An Egyptian ostrich bas died in the Z 
Gardens, at Paris, aged ten years. He was 
known character, and “the smallest cont: 
thankfally accepted ” was to be read in his e 
children gave bim cakes, buttons and old n 
opening his stomach, it turned out to be quilt 
curiosity shop. Three pounds of old met 
found in it. 

In Swedish Lapland one single parish le « 
large as some kingdoms, That of Gallivare 
stance, contains three handred and fifty-twe 
miles. Many of the inhabitants live at sux 
tance from their church that they are oblige’ 
on Thursday to attend divine service on San 


A mermaid that eats oranges has been foun 
Sandwich Islands. 
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liged to land you somewhere in New 
a. I suppose that amounts to nearly 
as carrying you back to Sydney,” 
a, with a shade of regret. 
ir,” said Mike, “ unless you put me 
e hands of the authorities. If you 
that I can have a few hours start of 
whistle for me. I’m quite willing to 
among the Maories.” 
returned the captain, glad to be able 
with his sympathies in this way. ‘1 
and in a few days, and will set you 
2 somewhere. How did you get on 
-ming?” 
wam under the bows, and climbed up 


say you showed good judgment in 
ig-place,” said the captain, witha 
, would you have done if we had set 
mn we first got under way?” 
g about what I would have done un- 
-es that did not occur,” answered the 
‘*T should have done all that could 
ot the first runaway business that I’ve 


ot;”? the captain replied, laughing 
8 amused at the stranger’s oddity 
iness. ‘* Well, go forward and tell 
you some dinner with the rest, for 
irp-set by this time. I will do as 
you, but I must get rid of you at 
uyhow.” 

sir!” answered Galway, as he passed 
he crew. 

i think of him, Mr. Grafton?” said 


iman. There’sno Mike about him, 
xr,” said the mate. ‘‘ My honest be- 
an American, though how he got 
usported convict I expect would be 
’s useless to ask him about it, that’s 


vnswered the captain. ‘But, come, 
atitude, talking with him, and the 
ug dinner for us.” 





+¢ 


‘EN TO BE PITIED. 


he is most to be pitied who has @ 
>; he is worse than a retrogradipg 
vable, how perfectly satisfactory was 
1e Puritan, who rode up to the door 
re dwelt the girl of his choice, and 
er to be called out to him, said, 
rxeution, “Rachel, the Lord bath 
y thee!” when the girl answered 
titude and devoutness, ‘* The Lord’s 
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Che World in Miniature. 
A QUIET LIFE. 


A little crib beside the bed, 
A little face above the spread. 
A little frock behind the door, 
A little shoe upon the floor. 


A little lad with dark brown hair, 
A little blue-eyed face and fair; 
A little lane that leads to school, 
A little pencil, slate and rule. 


A little blithesome, winsome maid, 
A little hand within his laid; 

A little cottage, acres four, 

A little old-timed household store. 


A little family gathering round; 

A little turf-heaped, tear-dewed mound; 
A little added to his soil; 

A little rest from hardest toil. 


A little silver in his hair, 

A little stool and easy chair; 

A little night of faith-lit gloom; 
A little cottage to the tomb. 


The Zouave Jacob seems destined for a career. 
Notwithstanding his miraculous cure of the gout in 
General Fleury’s great toe, the French police shut 
up his healing shop as a nuisance because the street 
was blocked up by sufferers seeking an interview. 
Rut the King of Prussia has taken him up, sending 
for him to Berlin to treat one of the royal family. 
Jacob made a cure, and King William gave him a 
chateau. He thinks he sees a patent of nobility in 
the distance, and has concluded not to soldier any 
more. 


Tuesday last was the day appointed for the Duke 
of Edinburgh, Prince Alfred, to set out upon his new 
cruise. It was to include visits to the Cape of Good 
Hope, the Mauritius, Bombay, Madras, Calcutta, 
Sydney, New South Wales, Néw Zealand, the South 
SeagyIslands, and the South American peninsula. 


The residents on a nobby street in Brooklyn pro- 
cured the laying of wooden pavement, for the better 
display of their dashing teams, with sparkling har- 
ness and brilliant afghans. The result is that fash- 
ionable equipages have been crowded out by coal 
carts, brick wagons and grocers’ teams, that were 
not slow to find out the advantages of a smooth road- 
way. 

General Prim is one of the richest men in Spain. 
He owns ten houses in Madrid. Gonzales Bravo did 
not dare confiscate them, Prim having written to 
him that if he in any way molested his wife or laid 
hands on his property, his life would be taken. 
Prim’s threats-were always carried out to the letter. 
His famous menace addressed to Queen Isabella two 
years ago, ‘‘ Change your system now, madame, or I 
swear that you shall flee from Spain,” terrified the 
queen at that time so much that O’Donnel was 
scarcely able to dissuade her from acceding to 
Prim’s request. 


A Western corsesp ndent says the Hiawathas and 
Minnehahas of the present day go sneaking through 
the streets of St, Paul and Minneapolis, stealing the 
first pair of boots they can lay hands on, or begging 
“ tenny cents.” 


Orders were lately given to take to pieces a quanti- 
ty of cartridges which had been stored in the maga- 
zine of Schlestadt for ninety years, as they were use- 
less with the new muskets. On examination the 
powder was found to be perfectly preserved. 


A daughter of Mrs. Muhlbach, the novelist, is a 
young actress. She lately incurred the displeasure 
of a Berlin audience and was hissed. She burst into 
tears, and the audience, seeing her distress, applaud- 
ed her as heartily as they had before hissed her. 


One ot the royal generals in Spain recently con- 
demned a child only five years old to be shot, as the 
son of a rebel. The child, not understanding the 
situation, moved about, and by extraordinary luck 
was not touched. The general then coolly threw it 
an orange, and while stooping to pick it up, a second 
volley stretched it dead. If this story is true, the 
brute should suffer, wherever he may be found. So- 
ciety is nowhere so abject as to suffer him to live. 


Queen Victoria remains at Balmoral Castle. It is 
said that her majesty’s health is still in so precarious 
a state that;she will not be able to bear the fatigues 
of receptions and entertainments next season. Some 
little mystery prevails as to the precise nature of the 
queen’s ailment, and there are ominous whisperings 
of her grandfather’s malady. 

The Emperor of Russia has issued an ukase, which 
prohibits the practice of homeopathy in any part of 
the Russian empire, under pain of a fine of five hun- 
dred roubles and two years’ transportation to Siberia. 


An Egyptian ostrich has died in the Zoological 
Gardens, at Paris, aged ten years. He was a well- 
known character, and ‘the smallest contributions 
thankfully accepted ” was to be read in hiseye. The 
children gave him cakes, buttons and old nails. On 
opening his stomach, it turned out to be quite an old 
curiosity shop. Three pounds of old metal were 
found in it. 


In Swedish Lapland one single parish is often as 
large assome kingdoms. That of Gallivare, for in- 
stance, contains three hundred and fifty-two square 
miles. Many of the inhabitants live at such a dis- 
tance from their church that they are obliged to start 
on Thursday to attend divine service on Sunday. 


A mermaid that eats oranges has been found at the 











‘ wich Islands. 





Much im Bittle. 

There are 38,000 names on the votinz list: of Boston. 

President Johnson visits Europe when his term 
expires. 

California has raised 20,000,000 bushels of wheat 
this year. 

It is stated that a mixed commission will settle the 
Alabama claims. 

In Boston the first fall of snow was on the 17th of 
October. 

Spain bas decreed that children born of slaves, 
after the 17th of October, are to be free. 

It is lucky that there is another and better world. 
From hearing stump speakers we feared that there 
was not. 

A New York manufacturer of headless roosters has 
come to grief, He has been arrested. 

The Boston skating rink is to be rebuilt without 
delay. 

2134 persons are licensed to sell liquor in Suffolk 
county. 

Springing to arms—courting and proposing to a 
handsome girl. 

Something that we should all be thankful for—that 
the presidential election is most over. 

Quebec has a seminary old enough to celebrate its 
two hundredth anniversary. 

Small pox of a virulent typeis prevalent in Mon- 
treal. 

An entry thief in New York was nicely boiled with 
@ pail of hot water. 

The Spanish revolution set free a Madrid editor 
who was serving a term of 102 years in prison. 

The Mormons have decided not 4o hold intercourse 
with Gentiles except in the way of trade. 

England is using Esparto grass for printing-paper 
instead of rags. 

The city of Charlestown is again anxious for an- 
nexation to Boston. 

San Francisco has had several shocks of earth- 
quakes. 

The most serious business of life—getting married. 

New York has 7000 more school-children this year. 

An Illinois girl the other day challenged a lawyer 
to mortal combat, for words spoken of her in court. 

When Austria convicts journalists of press offen- 
ces, it adds * fasting” to imprisonment as a penalty. 

Princess Louisa of Sweden is sick with consump- 
tion. She is betrothed to the crown-prince of Den- 
mark, 

Hans Christian Andersen says he never had an in- 
come of more than six hundred dollars a year. 

It is said that the real reason why Mapleson deci- 
ded not to come to America was that Miss Kellogg 
declined her engagement. 

The Pope has excommunicated a priest for having 
performed the functions of a judge under Victor 
Emmanuel. 

Smyrna is only two hours and twenty minutes dis- 
tant, by telegraph. 

Philadelphia has put up $40,000,000 worth of build- 
ings this year. 

The ‘‘ Himno de Riego,” the Spanish Marseillaise, 
is described as a melody which is somewhat like 
** Paddle your own Canoe.” 

The Pope has offered Isabella, recently of Spain, 
his spiritual consolation and a home in one of his 
palaces should she choose to occupy it. 

A Broadway jeweller has on exhibition in his win- 
dow a gold chain valued at $1000, which he intends 
presenting to the ‘‘ next President.” 

Croquet is dead. He was a Brooklyn jeweller and 
he took arsenic. 

The mountain of iron in Illinois is five miles long 
and 200 feet high. 

Honesty is a practical virtue in Vermont; a con- 
temporary published in that State advertises an um- 
brella found. 

Potatoes are worth more than corn, cabbages are 
worth more than wheat, and a barrel of onions are 
worth more than a barrel of flour. 

Mexico has had an archbishop and five new bish- 
ops just appointed by the Pope. 

Aman in Brattleboro’, Vt., who had not shaved 
for about seven years, recently had his beard taken 
off. It measured three feet and six inches in length. 

Juarez has felicitously wedded his daughter Felicitas. 














Marriages. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Hale, Mr. J. W. Clapp and 
Miss Eliza B. Tuckerman. 

By Rev. Mr. Waiker, Mr. Henry G. Martin and Miss 
Lizzie F. Pedell; Mr. William F. West and Miss Augusta 
H. Dodge; Mr. George E. Lane and Miss Cora E. Atkinson. 

At South Malden, by Rev. Mr. Plumb, of Chelsea, Mr. 
Charles Long, of Belmont, and Miss Charlotte A. Oakes. 

At Stoneham, by Rev. Mr. Byington, Mr. William B. 
Stevens and Miss A. Josephine Hill. 

t Newton, by Rev. Mr. Stearns, Rev. Mr. Brooks, of 
Hamilton, N. Y., and Miss Abby M. Kinmonth. 

At North Chelmsford, by Rev. Mr. Sheldon and Rev. 

Mr. Clark, Mr. Arthur H. Clement, of Dracut, and Miss 


Annie L. Wightman 
Deaths. 


In this city, Mr. James Donelly, 44. 

At Roxbury, Mrs. Reliance H. Joyce, 42. 

At Charlestown, Mr. William H. Melvin, 34. 
At Chelsea, Col. John A. Morrill, 75. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. James Greenwood, 84. 
At Jamaica Plain, Mrs. Mary E Currier, 30. 
At Belmont, Mr. Charles F. Wellington, 23. 
At Sandwich, Mr. Watson Freeman, 70). 

At Quiney, Capt. Edward Lancaster, 54. 

At Hingham, Mr. Martin Fearing, 83 

At Guilderland Centre, Mr. William Arnold, 67. 
At Duxbury, Mr. George P. Richardson, 83. 
At North Woodstock, Rev. T. H. Brown, 30. 
At Lewiston, Me., Mrs. Abigail Waldron, 76. 




















LICENSED BY THE 
UNITED STATES AUTHORITY! 


§. 0. THOMPSON & Oo.’s 
y GREAT 
ONE DOLLAR SALE 


Silks, Shawls, Dress Goods, Linen Goods, Linens, 
Dry Goods, Cottons, Fancy Goods, Albums, 
Bibles, Silver Plated Ware, Cutlery, 
Watches, Sewing Machines, etc. 

These articles to be sold at the uniform price of ONE 
DOLLAR EACH, and not to be paid for until you know 


what you are to receive. The most popular and econom- 
ical method of doing business in the country. 


By patronizing this Sale you have a chance to ex- 
change your goods. 

The Smallest Article sold for One Dollar can be 
exchanged fora Silver Plated Five-Bottled 
Revolving Castor, or your Choice of a 
Large Variety of other Articles 
upon Exchange List. 





TERMS TO AGENTS. 


Certificates giving a ee gy description of articles to 
be sold for One Dollar, will be sold at the rate of TEN 
CENTS EACH. 


FOR A CLUB OF THIRTY, AND THREE DOLLARS, 


The person sending it can have their choice of the follow- 
ing articles as their commission :—7wenty yards Cotton 
Cloth, Harris Cloth Pants Pattern, Splendid Bowie Knife, 
Lancaster Quilt, Engraved Silver Spoon-Holder, Pair La- 
dies’ extra quality Cloth Boots, Print Dress Pattern, 
Worsted Breakfast Shawl, White Linen Table-Cloth, Set 
of Steel-Bladed Knives and Forks, Set of Silver Plated 
Forks, Embossed Table-Spread, Elegant Engraved Silver 
Plated Gold-Lined Goblet, Violin and Bow, Fancy Dress 
Pattern, Elegant Beaded Silk Parasol, 100-Picture Mo 
rocco Photograph Album, Elegant Ivory-Handled Span- 
gled Silk Fan, One dozen large size Linen Towels, Fancy 
Balmoral Skirt, Ladies’ Morocco Shopping-Bag, toney- 
comb Quilt, Alhambra Quilt, Ladies’ solid gold Califor- 
nia Diamond Ring, Gents’ plain or engraved Gold Ring 
(sixteen carats fine), Ladies’ solid Black Walnut Writing- 
Desk, Ladies’ fancy Black Walnut Work-Box, Cottage 
Clock, One dozen Ladies’ Linen Handkerchiefs, extra 
quality, or One dozen Gents’ Linen Handkerchiefs. 


COMMISSIONS FOR LARGER CLUBS IN PROPORTION. 


Agents will please take notice of this. Do not send 
names, but number your clubs from one upwards. Make 
your letters short and plain as possible. 


TAKE PARTICULAR NOTICE. 


BE SURE AND SEND MONEY BY REGISTERED 
LEItTER, when possible. In some instances country 
postmasters have refused to forward letters to us, sup- 
posing that our business came under the law against lot- 
teries, gift enterprises, etc., although it has been over 
and over declared lawful! by the legal authorities. This 
action is instigated by the jealousy of country merchants. 
In case any postmaster should again decline to forward 
letters, SEND BY EXPRESS. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS. 
Send your address in full, Town, County and State. 


8. C. THOMPSON & Co., 
136 FEDERAL STREET, 


Oct 31—4w Boston, Mass. 





Address to the Nervous and Debilitated, 


whose sufferings have been protracted from hidden 
causes, and whese cases require prompt treatment to 
render existence desirable :—If you are suffering, or have 
suffered, from involuntary discharges, what effect does it 
produce upon your general health? Do you feel weak, 
debilitated, easily tired? Does a little extra exertion 
produce palpitation of the heart? Does your liver, or 
urinary organs, or your kidneys, frequently get out of 
order? Is your urine sometimes thick, milky, or flocky, 
or is it ropy on settling? Or does athick scum rise to 
the top? Or is there asediment at the bottom after it 
has stood awhile? Do you have spells of short breath- 
ing or dyspepsia? Are your bowels constipated? Do 
you have spells of fainting, or rush of blood to the head? 
Is your memory impaired? Is your mind constantly 
dwelling upon this subject? Do you feel dull, listless, 
moping, tired of company, of life? Do you wish to be 
left alone, to get away from everybody? Does any little 
thing make you start or jump? Is your sleep broken or 
restless? Is the lustre of your eye as brilliant? The 
bloom on your cheek as bright? Do you enjoy yourself 
in society as well? Do you pursue your business with 
the same energy? Do you feel as much confidence in 
yourself? Are your spirits dull and flagging, given to fits 
of melancholy ? If so, do not lay it to your liver or dys- 
pepsia. Have you restless nights? Your back weak, 
your knees weak, and have but little appetite, and you 
attribute this to dyspepsia or liver complaint ? 

Now, reader, self-abuse, venefeal diseases badly cured, 
and sexual excesses, are all capable of producing a weak- 
ness of the generative organs. The organs of generation, 
when in perfect health, make the man. Did you ever 
think that those bola, defiant, energetic, persevering, 
successful business men are always those whose genera- 
tive organs are in perfect health? You never hear such 
men complain of being melancholy, of nervousness, of 
palpitation of the heart. They are never afraid they 
cannot succeed in business; they don’t become sad and 
discouraged; they are always polite and pleasant in the 
company of ladies, and look you and them right in the 
face—none of your downcast looks or any other mean- 
ness about them. I do not mean those who keep the or- 
gans inflated by running to excess. ‘These will not only 
rvin their constitutions, but also those they do business 
with or for. ; 

How many men, from badly-cured diseases, from the 
effects of self-abuse and excesses, have brought about 
that state of weakness in those organs that has reduced 
the general system so much as to induce almost every 
other diseases —idiocy, lunacy, paralysis, spinal affections, 
suicide, and almost every.other form of disease which 
humanity is heir to, and the real cause of the trouble 
scarcely ever suspected, and have doctored for all but 
the right one. : J 

Diseases of these organs require the use of a Diuretic. 
HELMBOLD'S FLUID EXTRACT’ BUCHU is the great 
Diuretic, and is a certain cure for diseases of the Bladder, 
Kidneys, Gravel, Dropsy, Organic Weakness, Female 
Complaints, General Debility, and all diseases of the 
Urinary Organs, whether existing in male or female, 
from whatever cause originating, and no inatter of how 
long standing. é 

If no treatment is submitted to, Consumption or Insan- 
ity may ensue. Our flesh and blood are supported trom 
these sources, and the health and happiness, and that of 
posterity, depend upon the prompt use of a reliable 
remedy. 

Helmbold’s Extract Buchu, established upward of 
eighteen years ago, prepared by H. T. HELMBOLD, 
Druggist, 594 New York, and 104 South Tenth street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Price, 31.25 per bottle, or six bottles 
for $6.50, delivered to any address. Sold by all druggists 
everywhere 

NONE ARE GENUINE, unless done up in steel en- 
graved wrapper, with fac simile of my Chemical Ware- 





house, and signed, H. T. HELMBOLD. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 


We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 





lant stories in bound form, richly tllustrated with pacye 


original engravings, and forming the cheapest books 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We will send 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cenis 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Sup, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—RoOsattrue, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—THe OvuTLAwW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisneR GirkL, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—Tue PLacusg 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. 8S. Raymond.—THE OCKAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—Tur Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-TovcH, by Malcolm J. Errym.—Tur ® 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tue 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—THeE Potice Sry, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—TuHe Gip- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Reppatn, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THeE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—Tuk LEAGUB 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—OrrHaA's Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G, Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAM PEV- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jig Potter, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—Sir RASHLEIGH’s Secret, by Francis A. Durt- 
vage.—THE ViscontTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tue Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tue Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE StorM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
RED REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WniTE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WiITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson,.—TuE 
QUEEN OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—IVAN THE SERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MArion's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, bv Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—THE SEA LARK, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne HEART'S SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DIsINHERITED, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE 
WItTcH oF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—THe REBEL Spy, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—Tne Unknown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GOLD 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—Pavut Laroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost Herr, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—CynTHIa, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLACKLOock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—THE OUTCAST, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ympia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LIGHT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—THE PIRATE SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—Tue CaBin Boy, by Lieut, Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RipER, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Por- 
LAR REACH, by M_ T. Caldor.—THEe GirsEY Bricanp, bY 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuk COUNCIL OF ‘TWELVE, by John 
B. Williams, M. D.—Tne CHINESE JUGGLER, by Sylvarus 
Cobb. Jr.—CoRaA DUNALSTEIN, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE POISONED BARB, 4 Lieutenant Murray.—MILLIE 


ASHTON, by Major F. C. Hunter.—THe Russian GUARDs- 
MAN, by Major Ben: Perley Poore 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
OG FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 





TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued each month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WuiTE Rover, by Dr_J.H. Robinson. 
No. 3.—THE BRAVO'S SECKET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 


No. 4.—THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 
No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE DUKE’S PRizk, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Witcu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 10.—Ben HameD, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 11.—THE YounG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 
12.—THE DUCAL Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
-13.—THE West Point Capet, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MYSTERIOUS MINER, by Mrs. L. 8. Goodwin, 
No. 15.—F1Tz-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 
No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline, 
No. 17.—THE KING'S TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs, Caroline Orne. 
No. 19.—THE GOLD Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 
No. 20.—THE WIFE'S SECKET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray, 

- 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 
No. 23.—THe YounG Conquekor, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 
—'Tir, by Charles Cutterfield. 












—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 





No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 
(0. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILs, by William H. Bushnell. 
N —JESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 
- 30.—SCYROS THE CORSAIR, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 
No. 32.—BriGutT CLovup, by William H. Bushnell. 






No. 33.—THE FATAL CASKET, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE BAKkON'S WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—ViroQua, by Emina Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Fred Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK AvpER, by William H. Bashnell. 
No. 40.—MR. WARBURTON'S GuostT, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.—THE BAUER MURDER, by 8S. C. Prescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 
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THE DISOBEDIENT GOSLINGS. 


wee 
BY LOUISE DUPEE. 
—_— 


The lordly old roosters had ceased their crowing, 

The turkeys came home from their grasshopper search, 
And the grim old gander was solemnly going 

To his own snug corner beneath the porch. 


The prim, speckled hen, with her one black daughter, 
And the pert little bantams, with top-knots so red, 

The ducks all adrip with the meadow pond water, 
Each put on her night-cap and went up to bed. 


@ Went up to bed in the barn loft so cosy, 
Where the doves were sleeping in their tiny house, 
The swallows were dreaming of June mornings rosy, 
And awake ‘mid the rafters sat one little mouse. 


“ But where is the old gray goose!"* said the gander, 
Ere he fell into slumber; “‘ and where.”’ said he, 

“Are her seven fine goslings of white, I wonder? 
She should keep better rules in her family, 


And have them al! safely in bed ere the shadows 
Make the sly foxes bold to come out of their dens, 
And prowl round the farmyards that border the meadows, 
And peep with their cunning eyes into the ponds.”’ 


“I can tell you where the gray goose is, sir gander,”’ 
Quacked a hoarse, sleepy duckling, turning her head; 

“ She's down in the field where the wild brooks wander, 
And t.ying to hasten the goslings to bed. 


But they like their yellow legs wet in the water, 
And like to sit up with the owls and the bats, 
Though ‘twas only last week that the white duck's 
daughter 
Was cruelly murdered at night by the cats! 


And they will not come in though the evening shadows 
Are thick as the midnight is, over the lea, 

And a fearful old fox lives there in the meadows 
As wicked and cunning as cunning can be!"* 


Then in came the gray goose, quacking and scolding, 
But never a gosling would follow her there! 
They would sleep all night where the fireflies were 
holding 
Their tiny gold candles to brighten the air. 


So the barn door was closed, and the gander sleeping; 
But the gray goose she wet all her kerchief through 
Over her wee, naughty daughters a-weeping, 
Out of doors where the fox prowled, and wild winds 
blew ! 


Well, what do you think in the morning early, 

They found where the goslings slept under the tree ? 
Only asmall tuft of feathers so pearly, 

And such great, ugly fux tracks over the lea! 


> 
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THE OAK DRYADS. 
BY MiSs CAMILLA WILLIAN. 


T was avery hot day of 

last June, and I was on 
the point of melting. I 
don’t kuow what would 

have become of me if I 
had been obliged to sit 
much longer in that stiff 
pew in the High Dutch 
meeting-house, listening 
to the minister preach 
about—well, l’m sure I 
do not know what he 
was preaching about; 
for I was so sleepy that 
I would nod my head 
tirst one way, then open 
my eyes very wide and 
stare straight at the red 
pulpit-cushion, then nod 
the other way, and 
again open my eyes wide and stare at the cushion 
again, so that I had as much as ever I could do to 
keep from tumbling out of my seat right in the face 
and eyes of the whole congregation, without think- 
ing what the minister was saying. By-and-by he 
got through, and pretty soon we went out of the 
meeting-house and got home as fast aswe could. 
And then we had luncheon, and then we all agreed 
that we wouldn’t be hired to go out to afternoon ser- 
vice, and then I went to my own room, and put on a 
loose wrapper instead of my stiff gown, and a pair 
of slippers instead of my high-heeled boots, and let 
my hair all down my shoulders, and took out my 
pink coral! earrings that are 80 long they are ulways 
getting caught in things and pulling me up all stand- 
ing, and then I took a seat in a great wicker arm- 
chair that was brought from Fayal, and that was 
drawn up by the western window ot my room, and 
then I sat there in a pleasant draught of air, and a 
shadow of vines and trees, and rested just as hard as 
ever I could. 

This all happened in Dorchester, on Meeting- House 
Hill, it the little ones know where that is, and if they 
don’t know, then they ought to be ashamed of them- 
selves, for Meeting-House Hill is a very wonderfa! 
place. But no matter about it now. What I want 
to say is that this happened in the country, and that 
the window at which I sat looked out into a garden, 











and that right before my eyes, as I sat there, wasa 


L 
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large oak tree that is older then the - oldest inhabit- | 
ant.” This tree is so old that there are stories told | 
about it. It is so old that when it was planted there | 
wasn’t a house in sight, and the city of Boston was 
nothing but a little town of no accoupt at all; and 
instead of having a great fracas once in four years, | 








| ored spots that shone like little lamps, and made the 
way light. I went softly on till the stairway led toa 
hall, not regular in shape, like rooms in houses, but 
| far prettier, most like the shape of a flower. The 


floor of this also was carpeted with lichens like | 


the stair-carpet, and the walls were hung with cur- 


choosing a President for the country, the King of tains made of root-fibres, and looking like the finest 


England used to send out men to govern us. If you | 
study the history of the United States, little reader, | 
you will see at once that this tree must be a very old 
one. 

Well, I sat there looking out, and thinking how 
good rest and coolness are after fatigne and heat; 
and while I thought, I kept looking up into the tree. 
The afternoon sunshine sifted down through it, and 
the leaves kept moving and trying to keep it out, | 
and there was a robin’s nest somewhere up in the | 
branches, and a rousing great robin redbreast was | 
hopping about and talking to himself, saying how he | 
did wish the sunshine would make haste and ripen 


the cherri.s, fur he was really tired of meat and | 


greens, and longed for a little fresh fruit. And just 
as he said that, he chirped out loud; for in giving a 
backward sort of hop, he nearly tumbled over a little 
twig that stood up on the bough of the tree. 

“How came you there?” he said to the twig, 
Speaking as cross as could be. ‘“ You don’t belong 
there. You weren’t there last night.” 

The little twig of course said nothing, and the 


bird flew away and began snapping off peach-blos- | 


soms from a tree near by. 

Being too tired and lazy to move my eyes,I kept 
looking at that little twig that had got in the robin’s 
way, and 1 it d to me, also, that it 





didn’t belong there. Not that I could remember all | 


the twigs there were on the tree; but this one did 
have a lonk as though it was grown there in a great 
hurry. It was about an inch and a half long, and 
was just the shape of a little woman in a brown 
cloak with the hood over her head. There were the 
little folds hanging from her shoulders to her feet, 
the little bunch in front, looking as though her hands 
were there holding her cloak together, and there 
was @ wee speck like a nose showing out of the hood; 
and all this only a little twig with bark on it. 

Well, having nothing else to do, I watched that 
twig all the atternoon, not looking at it every minute, 
but glancing that way very often. The afternoon 
glided away, the sun rolled down the west, and set 
everything in a rosy blush, then dropped out of 
sight, and it was twilight. Some of the bigger stars 
began to put their heads out to see if it was time to 
shine, and the birds were saying their evening 
prayers, and getting ready to go to bed. All ofa 
sudden I thought I saw my little brown twig move, 
as if the woman it was like had turned her head and 
looked all about her, but without stirring any other 
part of her body. I rubbed my eyes and looked 
again. The branch on which the twig was stood out 
against the western sky, and showed very clear, with 
ared cloud behind it. But though I looked with 
both my eyes, I saw no motion. 

“Of course there wasn’t any,” I said to myself. 
“What nonsense! <A twig move of itself! Who 
ever heard of such a thing?” 

But just as I was looking away again, if it didn’t 
move! It louked behind it once more, then the little 
hands clenched themselves closer in the cloak, and 
the tiny woman scampered down the branch just as 
fast as her two feet would carry her. 

* Well, to be sure!” says I, “I’ll see what that 
means.” 

Sol jumped out of the window—it was on the 
ground floor—and I ran to the tree and climbed it as 
quick as Charming Billy’s wife could make a cherry- 
pie, and that was as quick as a cat could wink her 
eye. 1 uever did before climb a tree so quickly, I 
don’t know that I ever before climbed a tree at all; 
bat, then, you never know what you can do till you 
try, and when twigs on trees turn to littie people, 
and go running about, it’s worth while trying to see 
what you can do to find out what it means. 

The tree had a very large trunk, about five feet 
through, and at ten feet from the ground this big 
trunk divided into branthes, and where the branches 
Started was room for a seat. Just as I] reached this 
seat I saw the tiny woman disappear down a hole 


that led into the trunk. I only canght a glimpse of | 


her little bark cloak, and the hee) of her slipper, and 
then a Jeaf dropped over the place where she had 
entered. 


** J'll find her if I have to chop the tree down with | 


my pen-knife!” I thought, looking eagerly about for | ing herself to a slice of strawberry, “‘ but there was a | 


a place tu enter. 
Presently I saw that a small, thick bough lay over 


a hole large enough fur me to go through. I didn’t | 


stop fora second thought, but wrapped my loose 


| gown snugly about my feet, and dropped myself soft- 


ly down into the big hollow trunk of the tree. It 
was pretty much like the hollow trunk of any tree, 
except that it was very large. The walls inside were 
brown and yellow, and all soft and powdery, and the 
floor was of dark earth with roots and weeds grow- 
ing there. This room was the shape of a bee-hive, 
and was lighted throngh several holes, high up in 
the trunk. I looked about, but at first saw no sign 
of my little woman. Presently, however, I spied a 
place in a shady corner where the tree roots had no 
earth between them, but were like the framework of 
a@ wooden house before the walls are filledin. Guving 
nearer, I found that I could step down, down, down, 
as though they were a great ladder, and as I went 
down I saw that just beside me was the most beauti- 
ful little stairway in the world. It was entirely of 
the tiniest ruvots and fibres of plants, and was car- 
peted with brown lichens full of red and silver-col- 


lace you ever saw in your life. I couldn’t tell what | 
| | the ceiling was made of, for it was covered thick | 
with fire-flies that make such a bright light that, re- | 
ally, for a moment I was dazzled. 





tures that ever were seen, flower and fruit paintings, | 
| landscapes and sea-views, all done in such colors as 
| I had never seen equalled, and all framed in fine | 
down of birds. I had no time to examine the other | 
| furniture, for I heard a tiny, silvery-sounding laugh 
| from some invisible person, and perceived a half- 
| open door leading into an inner room. I call ita 
| door, but it wasa curtain of fibrelace. Pushing this 
| @ little more aside with the tip of my fore-finger I 
looked at the prettiest scene that could be imagined. 
There was a smaller room finished like the first, and 
lighted, if possible still more brightly, and in it were 
| seven little ladies from an inch and a half to two 
| inches high. Six of them wore the most beautiful 
| ball dresses, but the seventh bhadon a brown water- 
proof with a hood to it. This was half falling off, and 
I could see that she wore underneath a dress of silver 
tissue, and that her hair hung in golden curls about 
the tiniest blossom of a face that ever was seen. She 
had dropped into a seat cut out of a crystal of quartz, 
and cushioned with a rose-petal stuffed with pollen, 
and was relating her adventures, and laughing as if 
she would kill hergglf. The others were setting out 
supper and listening. 

“Such a comical adventure!” she said. “ Fancy 
having to stand still on one foot all day, and never 
daring to turn my head, and having great bugs and 
spiders crawling about and nibbling at one. Why, a 
yellow caterpillar came along and was about biting 
my nose off, when I just opened the bark a little 
way and showed him who I was. You should have 
seen him laugh.” 

“ Well,” said one of the others, who wore a green 
satin dress, and seemed to be older than my Brownie, 
“ another time you must come home before daylight, 
and not get caught in that manner.” 

“Issupper most ready?” says Brownie; “I am 
just about famished.” 

One of the sisters pushed outa table that set on 
tiny, polished roots that glistened like gems, the top 
of the table a pure slab of crystal that shone like a 
table diamond, another spread a large, white garden- 
lily-petal on it, for a cloth, and set on the dishes. 
These were made of acorn-cups beautifully finished 
for platter and tray, and the little scales of pine and 
fir-cones, highly polished, served for saucers and 
plates. A third sister piled one platter with honey, 
and another with corn cheese, and set on a plate of 
cakes made of apple-seed flour. Another brought a 
plate on which was a large slive of a strawberry 
which she carefully spread with honey, avd cut in 
three-cornered pieces, like a pie, a fifth brougbt an 
immense urn made of an acorn shell, filled with sap 
wine; and at last the sixth set on a tray with seven 
lilies of the valley broken off for teacups, and each 
holding a large drop of dew witha piece of a snow- 
flake on it to keep cool. 

** Tea is ready, sister,” said the last; at which my 
Brownie threw off her cloak, and they all took their 
seats at the table. Such dainty little creatures nev- 
er were seen; but they had excellent appetites, I am 
bound to say. And I didn’t blame them; for their 
food did look delicious, and there, think of sitting on 
chairs cushioned with rose-petals, and leaning your 
elbows on a sweet, white lily-petal for a table cover. 

“TY declare, June,” eays the one I call Brownie, 
whose name turned out to be April, “I must have 
Some other surt of a cup to drink trom. This lily of 
the valley is really enormous. I spill over my dew 
every time I drink. And the edge is so thick.” 

I found by their conversation that these seven sis- 
| ters were named after the seven months of the year, 
beginning with April and ending with October. 

“If bubbles didn’t break so,” said Jaly, between 
two sips; “‘ but really they are too much trouble, 
though nothing could be more beautiful. I think 
you might bring a few dozens trom the foot of the 
| little waterfall out in the garden, April. You have 
nothing else to do.” 

“T would have got some, to-day,” April said, help- 





| great woman sitting in the window and staring out 
| all the afternoon. I think she saw me start, and I 
ouly just escaped her.” 

I instantly perceived that she was speaking of me, 
and 60 listened with all my ears. 

“You could have hidden from her,” remarked 
September, who took nothing but acorn cheese and 
Inaple sap wine. 

“* Hide!” exclaimed April. “ Why, you never saw 
such a thing asshe is. There is no hiding from her; 
she sees everything. The caterpillars say that she 
counts every bone in their skins; and as for having 
any privacy wheu she is round, the bugs and spiders 
all vow that it is impossible. She treats ’em weil 
enough, but she is as curious as she can be. You 
kuow Tiny Fly? Well, he told me to-day while I 
was waiting there that he flew everywhere to get rid 
of her, and hid at last in the very bottom of a morn- 
ing-glory, and she found him there. I should think 
she’d be ashamed, shouldn’t you?” 

They all said yes as well as they could, their mouth 
being full. 

“She’s got eyes that would scare you,” 





pursued 


All about this hall hung the most exquisite pic- | 


| April. Hi ‘They are ar black : as your ‘thee, ‘ene of 

| being @ lovely green like ours.” 
“O, frightful!” they all screamed, holding up 
| their hands. 
Now does anybody suppose that I was going to 
| stand there and hear those little midgets talking 
about me in that way, aud never say a word? Not 
I! Sol just reached my hand in and caught them 
all in it, intending to give them a good fright, and 
| then let them go. But, goodness! how frail such 
| things are! I only meant to give them a little bit of 
a squeeze, and instantly I heard their bones all 
cracking, and their poor little shrieks pierced my 
ears. But they were no longer little shrieks, for the 
| whole great oak groaned and shook, and shuddered 
in all its branches, and the huge trunk swayed so 
that I thought it would fall and bury me. The idea 
filed me with terror. I recollected that though 
these creatures were tiny, they bad the whole life of 
the tree in them, as the heart has the life of the 
body. 

What todo then? I beat a retreat, running as 
fast as I could. But the fireflies had all gone out 
like lamps, and left the place in darkness, and when 
I tried to go up the ladder, 1 only k+ pt running my 
head into a noose, and nearly strangling myself 
And all the while there was an awful shaking, and 
thundering, and thrashing about of the tree. I gave 
myself up for lost, and was just going to sit down and 
calmly await my fate, when the whole tree came 
down with a crash and I was—well, what and where 
wasI? I opened my eyes and found myself siting 
in my wicker Fayal chair, with my head very much 
on one side, like a wilted sur flower, and Bridget the 
chamber-gir!, standing by the window which she 
had jnst ehat. 

““ Did 1 wake ye, Miss Camilla?” she said. ‘“ The 
windows do come down awfal hard. Bat 1 thought 
the shower would come in on you. O, musha!” she 
cried, covering her eyer; for there came a great 
flash of lightning, and close upon the heels of it a 
tearing clap of thunder. . 

I rubbed my eyes. Sv after all I had been dream- 
ing. But what was in my hand, crushed op? I 
opened the fingers and saw an oak-leaf, however it 
got there. Tien I looked upat the oak-bough; but 
the little twig had disappeared. 

What it all meant, 1 cannot say. I wonder if I 
went there in a dream, and if the pretty dryads 
changed in my hand to an oak-leaf. And if it is all 
fol-de-rol, what has become of the little twig that 
looked so much like a tiny woman in a water-proof? 
1 would very much like to know, as the song says. 





HOW THE CAT FED THE DOG. 

Now I will tell you a true story of a cat and a dog. 
The two were great friends. They would jump and 
play for an hour ata time, and then they would lie 
down side by side. 

The cat would put her paw on the dog’s bead, as 
much as to say, “If you sleep, I will take care of 
you.” So the cat would take care of the dog; and 
the dog would take care of the cat, fur the dig would 
let no man or beast come near the cat to burt her. 

The dog’s name was Wag. If a big dog ran at the 
cat to bite her or bark at her, Wag wvuuld rush at 
him and make him rush off much faster than he 
came. Wag would let no one harm his dear friend 
the cat. 

This cat had a queer name. Her name was Tip- 
pet. Now one day the dog and cat were left in a 
room; and on ashbelf, high, high up, was a plate of 
good meat, cut in slices. 

This meat the dog smelt out. Then he looked and 
looked, till he spied out where the plate was. But it 
was placed high on the shelf, and how could he get 
at it? 

Then he barked; and by his bark he must have 
told the cat there was a nice plate of meat high up 
on the shelf, an@ that he would like to get at it if he 
could only climb like a cat. And then Tippet said, 
“Mew!” which must have meant, ‘I will see what 
I can do for you, you dear old dog.” 

So the cat gave a leap; and up, up, high up on the 
shelf she went, till she stood where she could reach 
the plate of meat. “ Bow-wow!” said the dog when 
he sew her there ; by which he murt have meant, 
“O, do throw me down a slice, dear Tippet!” 

And before she ate any berself, the cat took a slice 
and threw it down to the dog; aud the dog ate it, 
and then began to jump and bark forjoy. Aud then 
just as fast as the cat threw down the bits of meat, 
the dog would snap at them, and eat them up, and 
bark, and bark for joy. 

But it would have been wise in the dog not to bark 
so loud, for when the cook heard him bark, she came 
to see why he barked so loud; aud then she saw the 
cat sit on the shelf and throw the meat to the dog; 
while the dog would snap at it and estit up as fast 
as it fell. 

So the cook took a stick aud beat the dog; for he 
was a bad dog to eat the meat which was not his; 
| aud the dog did not bark for joy, then, you may be | 
| sure; but he cried out in paiu. 

*“* And did not the cook beat Tippet the cat, too?” 

“She did not beat her then ; tur Tippet was high up 
on the shelf, and the cook could not get at her; but | 
I dare say the cat did nut get off quite tree; for she i 
was 4 bad cat to steal the meat, though she did not | 
eat it herself, bui gave it to the dog.” 

“Was the dog much hurt by the beating be 
got?” 

“Not much; tut he was burt enough to make him | 











remember not to steal meat.” | 3y 
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CONQUERED 
BY HELEN LUQUEER. 
| SAT before the library f 
dear friend I had in th 
very early an orphan. | 
received from my gua 
a and I had often beard b. 
ceived company—left hy» 
companions, and «be Lad hinted at some ear 
In the twilight shadows I sat in my loneli: 
* Your guardian,” she said, “ir a kind, ; 
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Boston.” 
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5 laoreet 
gives me no trouble, she may remain in my -. 
proval, 1 will send ber to my sister Annie's, 
The letter contained fall directions a ' 
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ing bitterly, baving just 
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she was dead, and I ss 
strange, crusty old bact« 
‘ 2 of bim as being an unso 
os 
9 the-way, lonely house, a: 
pointment that had soured his temper and ¢ 
sorrow, with his letter to my dear, lot au 
and good man, who, | am sure, will alwave 
to make his house your bowe, and that you 
Thinking over these words, and with deciv 
bus: 
snd my ward will henceforth fall up me. 
She is to interfere in po wise with my boum 
iar meala, she will contrive to give me me lirti. 
long as I live, and at my death she will 
tum, where she wil) become as spoiled and Ww 
would reach bim, and was signed, “ Faithful 
ed it, I caught eagerly at the propoeal. J+ 
contrul or question my acUons. l could the: 
much affected my decixi I knew Mra. Ms 
| 
not bear the thought of living with ber » 
| my eyes, 1 seated myself and anewered Mr 
| cepting it with all ite conditions, aud apy 
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ed from the funeral of i . 
more than a mother, left 
trying to read « letter 
wae a sort of a cousin of m 
antbropical man, who se: 
saw any one excepr on business. His books » 
ed his life. 
nad given it to me with ber dying farewell. 
friend. So far he bas troubled bimsacif | 
farther away from temptation than et bis 
ed upon me, 1 wiped away the tast-failing t 
“My pear Covetx:—I regret to hear 
tw your letter, 1 freely offer her a home st m: 
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I wish also to add, tha! 
my heir. If my offer does nut meet with 
Ler own daughters.” 
Jason Koice ” 
seclude nyself—could do so at “ Osk Place 
vate my taste for literature, and, ip short, be 
» | guardian's ister, to be » vain, fashionable, 
shallow-minded daughters. It would be 
K ic+’s letter, telling him of my aunt's death 
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